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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Statler Hilton, New York City, March 3 and 4, 1961 
Tueme: “Teaching Trends and Devices” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee for members: $1.50; 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 
9:00 A.M. Audio-Visual Aids 
Chairman: William H. Morrow, Director, Schauffler Memorial 
Library, Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 
Throughout the entire Conference the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee will be found in the Washington Room, showing 
free classroom films. A schedule will be given in the final 
printed program. 
10:15-11:45 ALM. Open Forum 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Topic: ‘“Teaching Trends and Devices” 
a, P. Kenneth Komoski, Collegiate School, New York 
ity 
1:30-3:15 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS 
Chairman: Edward R. Kast, Headmaster, The Short Hills 
Country Day School, Short Hills, N. J. This meeting will be 
a follow-up of the Dinner Meeting of the evening before. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Leland T. Johnson, The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Topic: Open Meeting on the Social Studies Curriculum of 
Grades 6-8 


Panel: Members of the ISEB Social Studies Committee 


LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
Chairman: Elaine L. Anderson, Director of Junior School, 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. This 


meeting will be a follow-up of the Dinner Meeting of the 
evening before. 


RUSSIAN 
Chairman: Mrs. Claire Walker, Friends School of Baltimore 
Topic: The New MLA Materials Center; Russian Curriculum 
— a demonstration 


Speaker: Marina Prochoroff, member of MLA Materials Center 
and of new MLA Testing Project 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HEADS 


Chairman: Dr. Gordon O. Thayer, Headmaster, Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass. 

Speakers and Topics: Professor Douglas Porter, Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Education (Teaching 
Devices: Applications and the Future); Mrs. Victoria 
Wagner, Director, Ethical Culture Schools, New York City 
(Teaching Trends 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 

Chairman: Robert W. Boynton, Head of Senior High School, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Topic: ‘Preparation in English for College-Bound Students” 
(The proposals of the CEEB Commission on English) 

Speakers: Lou La Brant, Professor of English, Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La.; former President, National 
Council of Teachers of English; Harold C. Martin, Harvard 
University; Chairman, Commission on English of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Chairman: Dr. David M. Heinlein, Headmaster, Rutgers 
Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Topic: “‘Programmed Instruction and Other Teaching Devices 
as They Relate to Science” 


Speaker: Dr. Lincoln F. Hansen, Head of Science Department, 
The Tatnall School, Wilmington, Del. 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Open Meetings of ISEB Committees as 
follows: BULLETIN EDITORS (Review of Positions, 
Policies, and Purposes of The Independent School Bulletin, 
with panel of discussants.); LIBRARY COMMITTEE (one- 
half of meeting to be devoted to elementary school library 
a, one-half to secondary school library problems); 
ATHEMATICS COMMITTEE (discussion of ISEB 
examinations) 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


EIGHTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS MEETING 

Chairman: Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Director, Concord, N. H., 
City Library 

Speaker: to be announced 

Presentation of Awards: to the authors and publishers of ‘the 
ten best adult books of 1960 for the pre-college reader.”’ 
The presentations will be made by Case Morgan, The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Harold A. Fletcher, Headmaster, Aiken Preparatory 
School, Aiken, S. C. 
Program to be announced. 


THE CLASSICS 

Chairman: Robert L. Bailey, St. Christopher’s School, Rich- 
mond, Va, 

Topic: ‘‘Will Machines Replace Teachers?”” (A Yes and No 
Answer) 

Speaker: Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, University of Michigan 

Panel: Frederick F. Kempner, The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Marion West, St. Catherine’s 
School, Richmond, Va. 


NURSERY SCHOOL — KINDERGARTEN — 
GRADE ONE — GRADE TWO 
Chairman: Mrs. Jane Bacon, Director of Nursery School, 
— Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
ich. 
Topics: “Basic Learnings in Nursery School through Second 
rade”: Continuity in Curriculum Resulting from Better 
Teacher Communication 
Speakers: Dr. Lucile Lindbergh, Queens College; Vice- 
President, Association of Childhood Education International, 
Kindergarten Division; John Darvill, Assistant Principal, 
Monteith School (public), Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Panel: to be announced 


RELIGION 
Chairman: The Rev. Alvord M. Beardslee, Chaplain, Hollins 
College, Virginia 
Topic: “New and Old Ways of Teaching Religion” 
Speakers: Dr. R. L. Hunt, Executive Director, Department of 
Religion and Public Education of the National Council of 
Churches; two other speakers to be announced 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


1 Richard S. Pieters, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
ass. 


Topic: “‘The Meaning of Modernness in High School Mathe- 


matics 
Speaker: Professor Edwin E. Moise, Harvard University 
3:30-5:15 P.M. Open Meetings of ISEB Committees as 

follows: ART COMMITTEE (discussion of practical 

problems of independent school art teachers); RUSSIAN 

COMMITTEE (discussion of ISEB examinations); SPAN- 

ISH COMMITTEE (discussion of ISEB examinations) 
5:15-7:30 P.M. Reception 


Winners of the ISEB’s Eighth Annual Awards for the ten 
best adult books of 1960 for the pre-college reader will be 
the guests ot honor, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4 
8:00 A.M. Special Breakfast for Southern Member 
Schools (price to be announced) 
Chairman: Harold A. Fletcher, Headmaster, Aiken Preparatory 
School, Aiken, S. C. 
900 A.M. Registration continues 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Meeting of SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP SERVICE 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings as follows: 


ART 
Cgtemens Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
ass. 
Program to be announced. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Chairman: William H. Morrow, Director, Schauffler Memorial 
Library, Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 
Topic: “The Simple and Effective Classroom Bulletin Board” 
Speaker: Dr. Robert S. Fleming, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, State of New Jersey (Facilitating Learning 
through Emphasis on Audio-Visual Experiences) 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS (Grades 1-5) 
Chairman: Victor H. Wagner, Assistant Headmaster, The 
Green Vale School, Glen Head, N. J. 
Topic: “Some New Things Going on in Our Classrooms in 
ementary Mathematics” 
Speakers: Mrs. Beryl Cochran, Hurlbutt School, Weston, 
Conn.; Ronald Genise, Brentwood, N. Y. Public Schools; 
third speaker to be announced 


ENGLISH (Grades 6-9) 
(Open mse ISEB English Committee) 
i Winifred L. Post, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
ass. 
Topics: How to grade the Composition and Reading Compre- 
ension Questions on the ISEB’s Examinations 
Actual compositions and answers to reading comprehension 
questions on the January 1961 ISEB English examinations 
will be distributed and discussed. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

Chairman: Perry M. Sturges, Collegiate School, New York City 

Tepics: 1. Beginning Language with Dialogues; 2. Beginnin 
me Mal as an Outgrowth of (1); 3. Pattern Drills 

Panel: Members of the ISEB’s Modern Languages Committee: 
Perry Sturges, Chairman of the Meeting and of the Com- 
mittee; John Archer, St. Paul’s School; Camille Bauer, 
og Academy; Hugh Campbell, Roxbury Latin School; 
John W. Gartner, The Lawrenceville School; Daniel Olivier, 
Chestnut Hill on Philomena Peloro, Modern 
Language Association of America; Mrs. Claire Walker, 
Friends School of Baltimore; Donald D. Walsh, Modern 
Language Association of America 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: John G. Park, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
Tepic: “The Library inits Relation to the Teaching of English” 
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Speaker: to be announced 


Panel: Philip Burnham, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; 
two other panel members to be announced 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


Chairman: William J. Cox, Secretary of the Academy, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Speakers: Walter Beinecke, Jr., Vice-President, Sperry and 
Hutchinson Co., New York City; Trustee of Short Hills 
Country Day School, Mount Vernon Seminary, Hamilton 
College; and one or two more speakers, to be announced 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Allegra Woodworth, The Shipley School, Bryn 


awr, Pa. 
Topic: Africa 
Speakers: to be announced 
10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of ISEB Committees 
as follows: LATIN COMMITTEE (discussion of ISEB 
examination); MUSIC COMMITTEE (discussion of pre- 
liminary syllabus on Junior High School Music) 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon (price to be announced) 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Speaker: Dr. Mason Gross, President, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


3:15-5.00 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Roland W. Burbank, Headmaster, Cardigan 
Mountain School, Canaan, N. H. 


Topic: ‘When Does a School Need a Business Manager — and 
or What?” 


Speakers: Lyle H. Farrell, Headmaster, Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H.; Jeffrey P. Walker, Business Manager, 
Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Chairman: Robert M. Easton, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass. 


Part I: “Getting Science Across”: primary grades, intermediate 
grades, junior high level 


Panel: Mrs. Olive Tatman, Friends’ Select School, Phila- 
delphia; Jesse Knight, East Woods School, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y.; Rebert Easton, Chairman of the Meeting 


Part II: “Choosing a Science Text” 


Speaker: Philip Stetson, Head of Lower School, Friends’ 
Select School, Philadelphia 


MUSIC 
Chairman: Mrs. Alfred Mann, Far Brook School, Short Hills, 


Topic: “Electronic Music” 
Speaker: Dr. Otto Luening, Columbia University 


Singing: Bach Cantata ons | Glee Clubs of Chestnut Hill 
Academy and Stevens School, Philadelphia 


READING AND WRITING FOR AGES 2-5 


Chairman: Edward I. McDowell, Jr., Headmaster, Hamden 
Hall Country Day School, Hamden, Conn. 


Topic: A discussion of the Yale experiment, with film 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
Chairman: Mrs. James M. Burns, Secretary, Pine Cobble 
School, Williamstown, Mass. 
Program to be announced. This meeting was introduced in 
1960 and was so successful that it is being continued by 
popular demand. 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Open Mee ef ISEB FRENCH COM. 
MITTEE (discussion of ISEB examinations) 
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SUMMER STUDY IN ITALY, 1961 


TWO PROGRAMS OF THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


A. SUMMER SCHOOL IN NAPLES 
AREA: there will be three separate sessions, 
of two weeks each: July 17-29; July 31- 
Aug. 12; Aug. 28-Sept. 8. 


Sites visited in each session: Cumae, Lake 
Avernus, Lucrinus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Stabiae, Paestum, Capri, Ischia, Baiae, 
Misenum, Puteoli, Amalfi, Vergil’s Tomb, 
Capua, Caserta, Caudine Forks, Benevento, 


and several trips to the great Naples Museum. 


On-the-spot lectures at each site by the Staff: 
the Director, or his associates (Dr. Wm. R. 
Jones of Ohio State University, and Dr. 
Herbert Benario of Emory University), or in 
some cases by Italian archaeologists. Guid- 
ance at the sites and museums, interpretation 
of the ancient remains and art objects, 
reference to their literary and _historica 


significance. 


B. THE CLASSICAL TOUR IN CENTRAL ITALY AND 
SICILY: July 3—August 10: 


Naples area: Fuly 3-15 — first session of the summer school program; 
sites visited as in above description, with addition of Terracina, 
Cassino, Formia, Gaeta, Minturnae. 


Sicily: uly 16-27 — Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, 
Gela, Piazza Armerina, Casale, Morgantina, Acrae, Syracuse, Catan- 
ia, Leontini, Acireale, Taormina, Messina, Tyndaris, Cefalu, Himera. 
Rome area: Fuly 26-Aug. 10 — main monuments and museums of 
Rome; excursions to Ostia, Lavinium, Ardea, Hadrian’s Villa, 
Tivoli, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Palestrina, Frascati, Veii, Cerveteri, 
Tarquinia. 


Staff, lectures, readings as in summer school program described 
above. Attention is given to Byzantine and Medieval artistic sites 
on the itinerary, as well as Classical remains and art. Enrolment is 
limited to 25 members. 


Cost: The fee for each of the summer school sessions is $150; for the 
Classical Tour (including the first session of the summer school 
program) it is $640. These charges cover all expenses: room, meals, 
transportation in private bus (by air to and from Sicily), tuition, 
entrance fees at the sites and museums. 


Transatlantic Travel: This is not included in above price, but is to be 
arranged for individually. 


Applications should be addressed to the Director of summer program: 
Rev. Dr. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago 
26, Ill. 
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A STUDY OF THE CURRICULA 


OF GRADES 6-8 
Used or Favored by ISEB Members 


By the Bureau of Research 
Warren B. Chairman 


In the fall of 1959, the Bureau of Research of the ISEB sent two questionnaires to all 
Member Schools: one concerned with the curricula of grades 6-8, the other with the curricula 
of grades 9-12. The results of the first study are published here; the results of the second 
follow it. Reprints of both are available at a nominal charge. 


time on 237 junior high schools in 23 states, 

has been published just in time to serve us 
well as we look carefully at the self-study just made 
by 256 of our member schools in 35 states, 4 foreign 
countries, 2 Canadian provinces, and the District of 
Columbia. We are grateful to him, regardless of our 
varying degrees of agreement with all the details of 
his recommendations, for initiating what has been 
called a “revolution against complaisance.” Dr. 
Conant has found waste, which any of us (especially, 
perhaps, New Englanders) deplore. He would strip 
the curricula of wasteful non-essentials and put more 
emphasis on the basic subjects, the tool subjects, and 
teach them better. 


iy James B. Conant’s most recent report, this 


Now, if we can agree upon what is essential to a 
child’s total growth, we shall know which of the 
courses offered him in grades six to eight constitute 
a waste of time, effort, and money. We might even 
be able to conclude that some of the courses offered, 
by diverting effort from the main task, by cluttering 
the minds of the young with useless details, act as a 
positive deterrent to total growth. But first we must 
decide what makes a child grow as we'd like him to 
grow. Certainly even here, in the matter of goals, 
there will be a respectable difference of opinion. How 
better can we make a start toward clarifying our 


Chairman Koehler (member of the faculty of Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass.) acknowledges gratefully the counsel and assistance 
of his colleagues on the Bureau, President William S. Litterick of 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., and Harrison L. Reinke, 
Headmaster of Fay School, Southborough, Mass., as well as of 
Robert D. North of the Educational Records Bureau. 

The Bureau of Research and the Executive Secretary of the 
ISEB add here a note of special thanks to Col. Frederick C. Pow 
(husband of the ISEB’s Mrs. Helen Pow) for the many long hours 
of careful, accurate work which he devoted to collating the results of 
the two questionnaires and to computing the statistics which appear 
in the tables. 
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opinions than by consulting our colleagues in schools 
similar to our own, by asking them not only what they 
teach, but, having taught, would now like to teach 
in their schools? This is precisely what you have done, 
your Bureau of Research acting as a clearing house 
in the operation. 


OLLOWING, then, is the summarized digest of 
your collective opinion. It is, we suggest, a 
reliable guide, coming as it does from schools 

in many parts of the country, from schools of varying 
goals, varying sizes, and varying local situations, all 
of them, however, exposed to the same world situ- 
ation, the same economic and population pressures, 
and all of them struggling constantly to find better 
ways to promote the common good through better 
teaching of their children. 


As you become familiar with the symbols in the 
table at the tops of the columns for the three grades, 
a chore made necessary by the limitations of space, 
you will be able to garner a soundly based opinion on 
most of the courses you offer, the traditional, the 
experimental, and the frankly controversial. You 
will note, for example, that many of your colleagues 
give reading to nearly all their pupils, and yet a small 
fraction of them feel that they have overdone it a 
little, that a smaller majority offer composition, and 
yet none would change their approach. Are you 
contemplating the addition of remedial reading, still 
somewhat controversial? It might help you to know 
that 23% of your colleagues offer it in grade 6, 22% 
in grade 7, 19% in grade 8, and none would drop 
their venture. Is it wise to start the study of foreign 
languages as early as grade 6? If so, shall it be French, 
Spanish, German, Russian, or Latin? You have an 
answer here, not only in the proportion of schools 
teaching these subjects, but also in the proportion of 
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them who now think the effort was a mistake. 


in all schools more effective. 


And 
so on, through science, various social studies, art, 
music, dramatics, and a sizable list of less commonly 
taught courses. Here, we suggest, you have material 
which will support or undermine your opinion, 
material which would be useful in talking with parents 
and trustees. We congratulate you on the consider- 
able effort you have already made to make teaching 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON CURRICULA OF 


GRADES 6-8 
(256 schools replying) 
PART I 


1. What is the length of your usual class period? 


Average, 43 minutes. 


2. What of the future? 


a. Which two courses would you drop first, to 
retrench? Answers are marked “—’ in the 
table. 


b. Which two courses would you add first, if you 
could? Answers are marked “+” in the table. 


3. Would you be interested in having the ISEB 


prepare curriculum outlines for grades 6-8 to 
supplement those now contained in The Definition 
of Requirements? YES... 183 schools, 71%. 
NO .. . 40 schools, 16%. NO ANSWER... 
13%. End-of-year exams? YES... 125 schools, 
49%. NO... 87 schools, 34%. NO ANSWER 
. . - 17%. In what subjects? Answers are labeled 
“C” in table. 


PART II 
KEY TO FOLLOWING TABLE: 
oO offered, as a one-half or a full course, major or minor (per cent of schools replying) 
PW Number of periods per week course meets (average of schools replying) 
% per cent of total grade group taking the course (average of schools replying) 
- = the courses we'd drop first to retrench (per cent of schools replying) 
+ the courses we’d add first if we could (number of schools replying) 
Cc the courses in which we'd like curriculum outlines and year-end exams (number) 
Subject Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 
OPW % — OPW % — OPW % — 
ENGLISH 
Reading aa 61 4 96 1.5 58 41 93 1.5 11* 
Composition 70 2.4 91 =O 27 3 1 
Literature 26° 8: 55-28 86 0 5.238 0 8 
Grammar 70 30 90 O 59 3.2 89 O 58 3.0 86 0O 0 6 
Spelling 54 24 86 0O 49 2.4 84 0O 2 
Penmanship 41 23 92 2.4 22 24 84 4.0 413 
Speech 14 1.1 93 3.4 3.14.2 i2 14 
Remedial Reading 23 3 2 32. 19 26 17 0O 8 
Developmental Reading 2 28 72 © 3 59 0 4 
MATHEMATICS 
Arithmetic 97 56 84 97 71 4.9 86 
LANGUAGES 
French 54 3 90 11.7 “a 25 %3 42 16 
Spanish ae a 3.4 68 5.9 10 4.2 57 4.3 19 4 
German 43. 60 2 42 46 1 
Russian 52 Oo 7.5 1 16 83 66.6 327 2 333 eo 
Latin 5 4) 36 4.4 81 72 45 80 83 63 
SCIENCE 
General 7% 26 45 96 8.6 “a 37 87 46 50 
Physiology a 23.100 © 3 2.7 100 16.6 2 2.2 100 O a 
Physics 2 100 2 
SOCIAL STUDIES 28 
Geography 70 4 97 4.2 37 11 21 
American History 16 38 89 O 41 4.5 86 2.2 49 4.5 996 8 4 10 
Ancient History 32 4 7 15 11 3.8 96 8.0 10 41 93 8.0 1 1 
Medieval History 16 4 7 32 a3 3 3.9 100 0 
Current Events 612-33 23 13 9% 34 2 
Civics 94 0 436 0O $28 Se 0 


*More time for reading 
#English in general 
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Subject Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 
OPW % — O PW % — + C 
ART 
Applied 73 13 6S 62 65 1.8 88 8.2 62 1.7 85 8.8 17 1 
History 2 1.1 100 20 3.13 83 16.6 2.45 7 24 4 25 
Shop (Woodwork) 30 1.7 84 18 a 62 80 16.9 28 2 73 20.6 8 
MUSIC 
Instrumental 31 2 53 11.4 2 49 10.1 16 2 
Literature 19 18 93 O 19 15 78 — 29 14 78 O 4 8 
RELIGION = 27 3S 75 28 19 94 4.5 2 1 
HOME ECONOMICS 4-24 334 72 2 
Sewing 2.2 74 25.0 6 1.6 7 23.1 5; 18 ®D GA 
HEALTH $ 3 31 1 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 77 37 98 6 m 42 
English History 
Maryland History 1° 
Modern History 
History Biography 1* 
Foreign Language (unspecified) Ya a 3 
General Language 
Econ. Geography i* 
World Geography 
Activity Program 
Household Arts 
Nature Study 1* 
Riding 1* 
Sports 
Music Vocal 9* 8* 6* 1 
Western World Geography 1 
World History 1 
Astronomy 1 
Electronics 1 
Government 1 
Human Relations 1 
Logic 1 
Typing 4 
Classical History 1 
Social Science 1 
*Number of schools — not per cent. 
APOLOGIES 


We regret exceedingly the mix-up on page 8 of the 
November issue of Tot Butitetin which made the last 
three paragraphs of Robert Nowe’s prize-winning article 
“A Sixth Grade Experiment”’ the first three paragraphs of 
James Morgan’s article “‘What Place for Latinin a Present- 
Day Curriculum?” 


Corrected page 8s went to all member schools, and 
corrected copies of the whole issue were sent to the authors 
and certain other key persons. Subscribers and others 
who would like to have corrected page 8s may have them 
upon request. A limited supply of the whole issue, 
corrected, is available also. 


Again we apologize to the two authors concerned and 
to all our readers, 


Janvary, 1961 
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A STUDY OF THE CURRICULA 


OF GRADES 9-12 


Used or Favored by ISEB Members 


By the Bureau of Research 
Warren B. Chairman 


In the fall of 1959, the Bureau of Research of the ISEB sent two questionnaires to all 
Member Schools: one concerned with the curricula of grades 6-8, the other with the curricula 
of grades 9-12. The results of the first study are published beginning on page 5; the results 
of the second appear below. Reprints of both are available at a nominal charge. 


" restless feeling that our independent secondary 
schools are missing educational opportunities, 
especially with the best pupils, that the schools 

themselves are actually in danger of becoming mere 
trackage on the educational road, and that the funda- 
mental notions of our curriculum may have become 
slightly shopworn, has of late pervaded the atmos- 
phere. Especially has this been noticeable since the 
publication of recent criticism focused attention upon 
alleged defects in present practices. The organization 
of the Board makes it a singularly appropriate body 
to initiate a comprehensive study which may be 
brought to completion through the cooperation of its 
member schools. 

“‘Coupled with this vast increase in attendance . . . 
must (be) the fundamental social and economic 
changes of the past twenty-five years. 

“If there is anywhere in America the opportunity 
to demonstrate the values, the possibilities, and the 
outcomes of secondary liberal education, that oppor- 
tunity belongs to the independent schools. ... We 
must accept the worthwhileness of the more extensive 
job belonging to the public high school; it must be 
our concern to do the best we can with the good 
material we have in our own specialized field of 
preparation for higher education.” 

The article! from which these excerpts have been 
taken was written by Oscar Shepard, Chairman of 


Chairman Koehler (member of the faculty of Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass.) acknowledges gratefully the counsel and assistance 
of his colleagues on the Bureau, President William S. Litterick of 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., and Harrison L. Reinke, 
Headmaster of Fay School, Southborough, Mass., as well as of 
Robert D. North of the Educational Records Bureau 

The Bureau of Research and the Executive Secretary of the 
ISEB add here a note of special thanks to Col. Frederick C. Pow 
(husband of the ISEB’s Mrs. Helen Pow) for the many long hours 
of careful, accurate work which he devoted to collating the results of 
the two questionnaires and to computing the statistics which appear 
in the tables. 
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the Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education 
Board, now, of course, the ISEB. The date was 
1928! Nearly every detail of the situation existing 
then is present today, thirty-two years later. It is 
not inconceivable that this situation will be repeated 
in every generation for so long as school keeps and 
man is free to mend his ways. May the reaction of 
future generations always be as vigorous, as con- 
structive, as yours has been in 1960. 


HE situation of 1960, it is true, is similar to 

that existing in 1928, surprisingly so. But 

there are differences, too. The population, 
for one thing, is growing at a steeply accelerated rate 
at the same time that good teachers are more and 
more being attracted to industry. The nature of the 
latter-day scientific discoveries, for another, lends a 
special urgency to our task of sending out into the 
world young people of balance to preserve the good 
things so carefully garnered through the centuries. 

As he so often has done, Lincoln here seems to give 
us the rule of thumb in seeking that “‘balance”: 

“Why do you read so much?” he was once asked. 
“An education won’t help you to earn a living.” 

“I’m not educating myself in order to earn a 
living,” Lincoln replied. “I’m trying to learn what 
to do with a living if ever I earn it.” 

The greatest difference, however, is a most favor- 
able one; perhaps never before have we had the good 
fortune to find a man of Dr. Conant’s background 
and ability who was free to give his full attention 
over a period of years to a study of the educational 

1Mr. Shepard’s article was published in the October 1928 
issue of Independent Education (New York City), just as the 
Secondary Education Board (now the Independent Schools 
Education Board) was beginning the thorough-going study of 
the secondary curriculum which culminated in the publication, 


in 1933, of the final edition of the book Report of a Study of the 
Secondary Curriculum. 
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fare which most certainly will determine the com- 
plexion of our society in the years ahead. Although 
each of us is the best judge of what his own students 
need, knowing them, as we do, more intimately than 
distant judges can, we still welcome the refreshment 
and perspective of Dr. Conant’s broad view as we 
take inventory of our practices. That his study was 
made of the unselected population of tax-supported 
public high schools should not, we suggest, diminish 
its value for us of the independent school. There are 
differences of proportion in the various groupings of 
the public and private school, especially in that 
group interested in developing skills marketable im- 
mediately upon graduation, but we both have the 
“highly gifted,” the “academically talented,” the weak 
readers, and what is left over. All must be taught well. 

As we approach our inventory, perhaps then, it 
would be helpful to ponder the words of a Boston 
Globe editorial recently: ‘Educators are forever 
talking about turning out engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
professors, executives. But . . . a housewife, usually 
as practical as a knife and fork, takes the measure of 
an egghead the moment the fuse blows. Not every- 
body is cut out to be an egghead, and a good thing, 
too. The community needs practical abilities of 1000 
kinds, and not infrequently it needs some plain 
muscles . . . and those who provide them are the 
brick and mortar of our society.” 


1TH all these matters in mind, then, let us 
proceed to look at our own course offerings, 

. placing them side by side with those of the 

265 member schools of the ISEB which participated 
in this curriculum survey from 32 states, 2 Canadian 
provinces, 4 foreign countries, and the District of 
Columbia; and side by side with Dr. Conant’s General 
Education course, as a beginning, four years of 
English, three or four of social studies, including two 
years of history, one American, and a senior course in 
American Government, one year of mathematics, and 
at least one of science, this program to take up about 
half a student’s time. It seems evident, even from a 
study of the composite returns on this questionnaire, 
that very few of us fall short of this basic requirement. 
Dr. Conant’s recommendation, further, for the 
“highly gifted,” too small a group in some schools, he 
suggests, for special classes, but probably numerous 
enough in independent schools, is study under the 
Advanced Placement Program. This group might be 
found represented in the independent school in the 
honor sections (“H” on the following charts) in the 
grade 11 and 12 basic courses, English, mathematics, 
languages, history, and the sciences. These top 
students’ courses will also be found under the symbol 
“G,” the 4-year graduation credits earned by the 
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average of “our 5 top students,” years of study of 
each course. That the number of years of study of 
English by this group is listed as 3.4 rather than 4.0, 
may mean that a highly gifted and excellent student 
of English is sometimes excused from grade 12 
English to pursue the advanced study of a course of 
special value and interest to him. The preponderance 
of the study of Latin and French by this group has 
been found characteristic of the superior student, — 
linguistic ability being so basic to good academic 
achievement. 

It is in the handling of that group which Dr. 
Conant characterizes as “markedly low” in reading 
skill, however, that the independent school has 
proved itself truly independent. Pioneering the 
concept some thirty years ago that poor readers are 
not necessarily academically useless, unworthy of 
preparation for advanced study, to be fed, rather, 
“simple vocational” work as electives beyond the 
General Education course, the independent school 
early found that a poor reader of good intelligence 
can indeed often be salvaged for brilliant work in the 
sciences at the college level. Even at the college 
preparatory level, in grades 9-12, at least a quarter 
of the responding schools offer Remedial Reading to 
their pupils, these classes being attended by 39-42% 
of the class membership, and none of these schools 
would drop their courses first to retrench. You 
have said, effectively, “We must not waste this 
resource.” 

In like manner, therefore, as you familiarize your- 
self with the symbols at the heads of the columns of 
figures in the following pages, you will be able to 
profit from your splendid effort to bring the opinion 
of 265 representative schools into sharp focus and to 
act upon it as you see fit. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON CURRICULA OF 
GRADES 9-12 
(265 schools replying) 
PART I 
1. What is the length of your usual class period? 
44.4 minutes (average). 
2. What of the future? 

a. Which two courses would you drop first, to 
retrench? Answers are marked “—” in the 
table. 

b. Which two courses would you add first, if you 
could? Answers are marked “‘+” in the table. 

3. Would you be interested in having the ISEB 

prepare curriculum outlines for grades 9-12? 

YES ... 201, 76%. NO... 49, 18%. NO 

ANSWER ... 15%. In what subjects? In 

table below answers are labeled “C” for curriculum 

outlines. 
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TABLE 2 


UNLISTED SUBJECTS! 


A. Which Courses You Are Now Teaching 
Would You Drop? 


Subject 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade 
9 10 11 12 


Home Economics 
Economics 
Current Affairs 
Shorthand 
Business Law 
Journalism 
Social Studies 
Philosophy 
Social Problems 
Sociology 
Ecology 
Anthropology 
Geology 
World Cultures 
Health 
Speech 
Public Speaking 
Civics 
International Relations 
Aeronautics 
American Problems 
American Democracy 
Business Principles 
Personal Finance 
Driver Training 
Fine Arts 
Music Theory 
Russian History 
Russian Literature 
Principles of Democracy 
Psychology 
Physical Geography 
Earth 
Astronomy 
Bookkeeping 
Oratory 
History — Medieval 
History (IV Form) 
Renaissance 
Language Modern 
(General) 

Senior English 
Special Seminar 
Music Appreciation 

Physical 
Current Events 


— 


B. Which Two Courses Would You Add First, 
At An Appropriate Level, If You Could? 


Subject 


Language: Modern 

History: Modern 
United States 
Russian 
Medieval 
Oriental 
Modern Chinese 
African 
History ef Area 
Western Civilization 


Science: Earth 
Advanced 

Music Appreciation 

Civics 

Drafting 

Driver Training 

Dramatics 


Creative Writing 
Current Events 
Cultural Anthropology 
History of the Bible 
Health and Hygiene 
Literature 

World Literature 
American Democracy 
Philosophy 

Public Speaking 

Social Studies (General) 
Semantics 

Statistics 


C. In What Subjects Would You Like Curriculum Outlines? 


Subject Number of Schools 
Language: Modern 
Ancient 1 
Foreign 2 
Elementary 3 
Sciences: Earth 1 
World Geography 1 
Unspecified 28 
Music Theory 3 
Literature: American and English 1 
History: United States 17 
Modern 1 
Civics 1 
Social Studies 4 
Anthropology 1 
Fine Arts 2 
Economics 1 
Language (in general) 4 
3 


1Courses not listed on the questionnaire but written in by History 


the respondents. 
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IN FRANKNESS TO FRIENDS 


HE applause was deafening, for it is not given 
to many schools to be without their Head- 
master for a month of the term, and such an 

event deserves recognition. No, the boys of Colet 
Court did not kid me when they raised the roof that 
morning in March as I left them to fly to New York 
for the ISEB Conference! I hope I shall not be 
accused of any improper levity when I say that I felt 
our hymn in School Prayers that morning to be 
particularly inappropriate in my case. It was Ash 
Wednesday, and we had sung a 7 and forty 
nights Thou was fasting in the wild. 


Nobody can ever have received greater kindness at 
any conference than I did at yours. There was 
friendliness wherever I went and _ heartwarming 
welcomes — so unlike the weather outside, where the 
blizzard had snarled up New York traffic in a way I 
would not have thought possible. This must have 
been nature’s contribution to your theme ‘“Com- 
munication”! 


In every other way your sessions gave me all that 
I had hoped for and much besides —a constant 
exchange of ideas and that gloriously refreshing 
feeling that comes from discovering that others, not 
only in one’s own country, but right across the 
Atlantic, have just the same problems. Britain’s 
independent schools are not the only ones which are 
puzzled as to how to get their boys accepted at the 
next education stage. You and we both talk of 
higher entry standards and try to devise how that 
really rather special boy (of whom we all have so 
many) can get accepted. I heard in the Statler 
Hilton Hotel the same familiar cris de coeur: “He 
really is a boy worth having — well mannered, good 
at games, pleasant parents (rich too), as honest as 
the day is long and very good with his hands.” 
Then a pause and, spoken more quickly and far more 
quietly: “Work? Well . . . not a great brain certain- 
ly and of course he may very well not do himself 
justice in the entrance exam. But all the same... .” 
Yes indeed, we share so much and need to nurture 
this transatlantic cross-fertilisation by every means 


Mr. Collis is Headmaster of St. Paul's Funior School, in 
London, and an Honorary Member of the ISEB. His participation 
in the Board's 34th Annual Conference last spring was a highlight 
of 1960. 
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By Henry Co 


at our disposa]. I hesitate to plug our own wares, 
but the only practical suggestion I can offer at the 
moment is that more and more of the ISEB get copies 
of “Foundations,” the teaching report on which I was 
invited to speak at your Conference and then across 
the country as a guest of the State Department. 


Ideally every member of the ISEB ought to have 
his or her own copy of “Foundations” (and they cost 
only 75 cents each!). It is not because there is any- 
thing so startling in the Report, but because for the 
first time the co-ordinated opinions of many of the 
500 Headmasters of the Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools have been published as a step 
towards a greater understanding at home and abroad 
of our (8-13 year old) independent education, and in 
the hope of liberating certain aspects of our time- 
table. 


n this shrinking world, in which the United States 
I and Britain need to work ever closer together, 
the ISEB and the IAPS can play a conspicuous 
part by pooling their thoughts and making use of 
each other’s publications. “Foundations” has since 
July last year run into six reprints and is still getting 
press reviews over here. In June the school Science 
Review described it as an “extremely interesting and 
important report likely to have considerable influence” 
and concluded “One can have nothing but admiration 
for the ideas set out in ‘Foundations’ and it is certainly 
encouraging to see that this branch of the educational 
system with its old and fine teaching tradition is now 
turning towards science. ‘Foundations’ is well worth 
studying.” Enough of all this trumpet blowing, but 
it is only in an attempt to bring us even closer to- 
gether. I hope therefore that Miss Osgood will soon 
be cabling that her stock needs replenishing — and 
may I leave the thought with Heads that some have 
already ordered bulk supplies for their Faculties 
(price: twenty-five dollars for fifty copies). 


The next way in which we can keep the stock high 
in our common currency of ideas on education is to 
encourage more and more personal contact between 
our Associations. It made me particularly happy 


1Copies may be ordered from The Independent Schools 
Education Board, 186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass, 
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when Mr. A. V. Barber! of Lawrence School, Long 
Island, accepted life membership of the IAPS, and 
it was indeed a memorable event for us when both 
he and Mr. R. I. W. Westgate of St. Bernard’s 
School in New York came over in September 
to our Conference at Oxford. They were both the 
finest possible goodwill ambassadors and endeared 
themselves to everybody they met. They also earned 
the admiration of all for their staying power when 
being swept round on whistle-stop tours of schools. 
All this exploration of the IAPS by the ISEB was 
immensely worthwhile from our point of view and 
we only hope that they found it of value too. Now 
we hope it will be followed up by visits of teachers 
and boys, which would not be difficult to arrange as 
we do not end our summer terms until about 20th 
July. Provided I have enough notice I will gladly 
try to fix the necessary introductions. Incidentally, 
your school parties can go on to France for August. 


HENEVER they come, your representatives will 
W always. be asked on return what the differ- 
ences are between our schools, and that is 
probably what you are asking me now. I will answer 
only on condition that I can be as frank as befits 
somebody who can proudly call himself an Honorary 
Member of the ISEB. Having been to schools of all 
kinds in a wide selection of States, my comments do 
not of course only apply to Independent Schools. 
First, I was enormously impressed with what a 
different attitude to education prevails now from 
when I was over for the English Speaking Union 
eight years ago. Then the emphasis was on the three 
Ps — Plant, Project, and Paraphernalia. The phys- 
ical plant came first, and incidentally what a per- 
plexing word for a Britisher, to whom a “plant”’ is 
one of two things — a factory lay-out or something 
in a pot. Projects for this and that were always 
cropping up and vast sums were being spent on the 
paraphernalia of teaching — visual aids and the like. 
I could not help wondering then whether there was 
sufficient sense of urgency, whether young minds were 
getting disciplined in how to learn and whether all 
that glittered was really as golden as it should be. 


It was all in character with the philosophy of the 
Philadelphian taxi driver who described to me his 
philosophy of life! “I never stop to think. I always 
say ‘If it looks fine — go ahead.’” This was so with 
your schools — if it looked fine, all was well. Now 
everything is different, due I am told to the public 
conscience being stirred by Russia’s technical ad- 


iChairman of the ISEB’s Elementary Schools Committee. 
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vances. I even found many educators agreeing with 
the “creed” laid down in “Foundations” — “As social 
creatures, boys have first to learn that the individual 
is less important than the whole. They have to learn 
to work hard at tasks which must often prove un- 
congenial. They must be taught to develop their 
own abilities in order to use them for the good of 
others.” Wherever I went this time I found a greater 
awareness of the needs of today and a real wish: to 
exchange ideas so that both could learn. 


F I had to pick out some points of contrast I would 
go for these, and I do hope I am not going to 
sound horribly smug and sententious! 


1. Your teachers need more facilities for short 
Refresher Courses. The permanent officials of the 
IAPS arrange these yearly at Oxford, and they are 
very well supported and most valuable. We seem to 
share round our information more easily. 


2. You are better than we are at teaching the boy 
of average intelligence. 


3. School meals in the United States can be 
breathless affairs with little time for teaching manners. 
If you are not careful you will lose all trace of any 
age of elegance!! 


4. Your school Bus Service puts ours in the shade, 
also your Library facilities (but how strange to find so 
few bookshelves in private houses). 


5. The lack of any kind of school uniform must 
tend to distinguish rich from poor. Also I believe 
that some simple clothes’ regulations (e.g. a blazer or 
grey flannel suit with the school badge) help to get the 
boys into a more industrious frame of mind, rather 
than continuing with the gay glad rags of the holidays. 


6. The punishment of suspension must sometimes 
mean imposing a boy on a home whose very deficien- 
cies are the cause of his misdemeanour. Is our 
occasional resort to physical punishment so very 
retrograde? Certainly the threat of the skeleton in 
the cupboard can work wonders, even if it seldom 
comes to life. 


7. Attitudes among American young people are 
too mass-produced. I remember the lament of my 
host in New Mexico: “There are no rugged individual- 
ists left, only puppets. Everybody is going to have 
the same size bit of cake.” I believe you are too tied 
to text books. 


8. There is often an extravagance of attitude — 
born perhaps of big cars, which, to our surprise, have 
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to be fitted with new number plates every year. 
(Ours only have a new sticker on the wind shield.) 


9. I was given the opportunity of sitting in on 
meetings of Parent-Teachers’ associations and saw 
both sides of their support. I was immensely struck 
by the way in which some Headmasters, still com- 
pletely in control, are bolstered up on every occasion 
they want. On the other hand, I pitied those who are 
dominated by their Parents, and it is usually a 
matriarchial oppression too!! Both extremes go far 
further than in Britain. Nor could we be doing with 
the freedom Parents have to come and sit in at the 
back of classes or purvey the scene unspied through 
one way vision glass. 


10. Your classrooms are brighter and your floors 
are better, but how you keep awake in such hot- 
house temperatures beats me! 


11. There is a much readier give and take with 
you between teacher and pupil. In the right situation 
this is clearly admirable. On the other hand I missed 
the use of “Sir.” It is the basic difference between our 
two techniques of short or long pants. Broadly 
speaking, our boys have bare knees until they are 
about twelve years old or five feet tall, and that 
stops them thinking they are young men too soon. 


12. I missed our system of boy monitors, which is 
something we value highly. Of course there are 
occasional abuses of the powers we give them, but 
generally speaking they do extremely well and not 
only help to run our schools but develop their own 
personality in doing so Perhaps it would be con- 
sidered as undemocratic in the U.S.A. to put this 
emphasis on leadership training and to give such 
authority, but I doubted if your Honour Councils 
were positive enough. Only this term, I asked a 
thirteen year old, under discussion as a possible 
monitor, to put down quite honestly how he would 
view his duties. This is what he wrote: 


“T remember when I was relatively new to Colet 
Court I felt somewhat frightened and not really in the 
swim of things. I couldn’t join in any games, I 
didn’t know where to go or what to do, and I hesitated 
a bit about interrupting a master. That is where the 
monitors helped more than the masters — explaining, 
directing and making sure the explanations and 
directions are understood, and if not, replacing words 
by actions. This system of self-government, I think, 
helps to keep the school running as smoothly as it 
does, and the achievement of this sort of work is, to 
me, rather more important than the routine. Each 
monitor, while going through the routine work of 
preventing talking, making sure hands are clean before 
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lunch and so on, should have his own system of under- 
standing between him and the smaller boys when it is 
necessary. The combining of these two systems, 
together with the help always given to the staff, 
should keep the schoo] running as smoothly as before.” 


13. To put against this I found some of your older 
boys being used to good purpose in their spare time 
and being paid for it too. The poise and efficiency of 
that temporary receptionist in Pennsylvania were 
admirable, even with his name card up in front of 
him. I am sure I would have been most tactfully 
and firmly deflected from the Headmasters’ sanctum 
if I had not been expected. 


14. It saddened me to find in your public schools so 
little attempt to transmit a sense of spiritual values. 
There may be the problems of 265 religions current 
in the United States, but of whatever creed or colour 
we are, and our young people too, we all depend on 


God. 


15. It surprised me how graduation of any standard 
qualifies a boy or girl for a State University. Surely 
a 40% turn out rate after a year means that much 
money has been spent unnecessarily and hopes dashed 
when they should never have been raised. 


16. We shall never get American and British 
parents to see eye to eye about sending boys of eight 
away to board, as largely happens at most of our 
recognised Preparatory Schools. Boys are very 
seldom homesick except, as one nine year old put it, 
during the holidays, and with our smaller families 
today they are given the opportunity of growing up 
with all the buoyancy and exuberance of youth 
without getting ahead of their years. The value of 
the home influence is not lost but in a way enhanced 
because it stands up to the community test when the 
“client” is still malleable and highly impressionable. 
I am not saying that all small boys should board at 
school, but I do believe it to be one of the most 
valuable features of the British system of Independent 
Education. 


17. We take our “prep” (homework) more seriously 
and suit some of our timetables more specifically to 
lead up to it. 


18. Our promotion system is less rigid than your 
progress by grades and gives greater scope for in- 
dividual needs. 


19. The biggest over-all difference is the fragmented 
nature of your whole educational set-up and that so 
few Federal or even State measures are taken for co- 
ordination of thought and standards, although of 
course the ISEB is a splendidly unifying body. In 
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your public schools this leads on to the feeling that 
there is often an injection of little chunks of knowledge 
for the sake of each chunk, rather than an even and 
widely spread pressure. 


HESE are nearly a score of points on which we 

differ and there are others, but there are far, 
far more on which we are moving forward 
together. Not least of these is our indebtedness, each 
of us, to our great central organisation — your ISEB 
and our Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools. How richly Esther Osgood deserved her 
garland at the Conference for all her unfailing cheerful- 
ness and efficiency. We too could not be more fortu- 
nate in our permanent officials. May both your Board 
and our Association cross the threshold of the sixties 
confident of the other’s friendship and understanding. 


For my own part I came back full of admiration for 
the way in which mass education has come to the 
United States in two generations and for the way in 
which your schools cope so understandingly with such 
a range of intellects, origins, and beliefs. It is easy 


to forget how small a percentage of Americans are in 
fact Anglo-Saxons. 


What a wealth of achievements lie in the brief and 
telling farewell of that Navajo Indian boy, graduating 
after four years at school in New Mexico — four 
years during which he had first to learn to speak 
English. All he said was: “I came here to learn. I 
have learned.” Then he shook hands and went. I 
too learned a great deal while “‘at school” with you 
and came back feeling infinitely refreshed and grateful 
beyond words. 


If I could in conclusion ask you to give your boys 
and girls a message from this side of the Atlantic, it 
would be to pass on these words of Princess Margaret: 


“The Young are responsible for much of what 
happens next. If they shelve that responsibility, 
then they are to blame for the disastrous effects of 
their apathy. On the other hand, if they grasp with 
courage and faith the opportunities which the future 
offers, then one day they will have the joy of having 
achieved things that are worthwhile and of having 
been responsible for these achievements.” 


Board, 186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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SCHOOL PLAYS 


What plays has your school put on with special success? Will you share your experience with others? The ISEB office 
will gladly receive, compile, and report on your answers to the following questions. Address the Independent Schools Education 


1. What three plays have you found especially satisfactory for an ALL MALE cast? 


2. What three plays have you found especially satisfactory for an ALL FEMALE cast? 


3. What three plays have you found especially satisfactory for a MIXED cast? 


Publisher Sor ages 


Publisher Sor ages 


Publisher Sor ages 
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THE INDEPENDENT ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AND ITS FUTURE 


© try to discuss future developments among 
independent elementary schools is a hazardous 
undertaking. Schools whether public, pa- 
rochial, or independent serve specific communities of 
people and thereby are bound to reflect to a consider- 
able degree the aims and aspirations of their supporters 
in the education of their children. Communities differ 
among themselves, communities are subject to change, 
and American society as a whole is undergoing change. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to offer predictions 
on such a broad front. It is sufficient to say that 
change is inevitable, and the independent elementary 
school is bound to be involved. 


Nevertheless, the function of a school is not merely 
to respond to the wishes of its clientele. A basic 
responsibility is to provide a kind of leadership in the 
education of children, teachers, and parents which 
will prepare the way for changes in society. This is 
where the independent school by reason of its relative 
freedom should be in a more favorable position than 
the public or parochial school, although too often the 
independent school has failed to utilize its opportunity. 
Granted continuing vitality and flexibility in American 
life, the school which both reflects these qualities and 
provides leadership will ever be on the growing edge 
of society, pointing the way through a willingness to 
test the traditional, conserve the best from the past, 
and experiment with new possibilities. 


Anticipated developments have to be based upon 
the known and projected outward. Present trends of 
a hopeful nature suggest future developments. What 
are some of these trends? 


Emotions Arrect LEARNING 
NE such trend has been in recognizing the 
() importance of the emotions in the develop- 
ment of children. This has come as a cor- 
rective to the earlier over-emphasis upon the rational 
functions of the brain at the expense of other functions 
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of the body. People have become aware of the part 
played by the emotions in education and life and how 
helpless school people often are in coping with edu- 
cational problems of children which stem from so- 
called adjustment difficulties. Witness the increasing 
need for psychologists and psychiatrists to unsnarl 
problems of children, teachers, and parents. This 
has been described as the result of creating a schism 
where brain thinking has been developed out of all 
proportion to instinctual wisdom, which has been 
suppressed. The instinctive life of an individual, 
however, is strong and will not be denied. If it 
cannot find approved outlets, it will find subversive 
ones, throwing up road blocks in the education and 
life of children. Up to the present the problem has 
been dealt with, if at all, through remedial measures 
by experts in the fields of education, psychology, or 
psychiatry, but the problem has become too inclusive 
to stop with remedial measures. Teachers and parents, 
and through them the children themselves, will have 
to be oriented to a new understanding of the necessary 
balance between the intellectual and feeling life and 
how to deal with it. 


OuUTGROWING THE TEXTBOOK 


related and wholesome trend is a diminution 
A of a kind of bookishness where a textbook is 

the fount of learning. Whitehead in Science 
and the Modern World remarks that, in the Garden of 
Eden, Adam saw the animals before he named them, 
while, in the traditional school, children name the 
animals before they see them. Of course, we have to 
teach children the skills required for the world of 
books and what they contain of the fruits of civili- 
zation. But this is only half of life. Seeing and 
feeling and enjoying the unknown, experiencing at 
firsthand the mystery of life, knowing the thrill of 
discovery — these are a part of our heritage too, and 
these are needs of children’s bodies and spirits. It is 
encouraging that the new interest in science education 
centers not in piling up more books to read and facts 
to memorize, but rather in nourishing the spirit of 
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inquiry regarding the physical world. Important as 
subject matter is, it is secondary to achieving the 
approach and spirit of scientific research. Likewise 
the teaching of mathematics, which is being revo- 
lutionized, emphasizes the discovery of relationships, 
and is scrapping the old textbooks which permitted 
rote learning. Increasingly in the humanities the 
library of the elementary school with a wealth of 
source material is displacing the single textbook, 
while the art studio, the shop, and the stage are used 
more and more as laboratories for experimentation. 
We seem to be on the verge of a new breakthrough 
in the education of children. 


How Do CHILDREN LEARN? 


NVOLVED in a real breakthrough will be much 
| more information than we have at present on 

how children learn. Intuitive and perceptive 
parents and teachers have discovered a great deal, 
and some of their discoveries are to be found in the 
books on how children learn which line the shelves of 
libraries. Nevertheless it is not easy to create in a 
home or a school a child’s world where he can grow 
at his best. 


Perhaps our greatest lack is twofold, failing to 
understand the principle of readiness and the proper 
balance between successes and mistakes. Parents 
especially are prone to push a child into experiences 
for which he is not ready, whether it be learning to 
read or swim or skipping a grade. To forestall un- 
fortunate consequences, school people have to be very 
alert in explaining to parents how essential it is to 
exercise patience in waiting for the child to be ready 
for a particular experience. Readiness cannot be 
forced, and we have much to learn as to how to help 
the child cultivate his own readiness. This is the 
essence of teaching at its best. 


It is just here that schools often fail in appreciating 
children’s ability to grasp ideas intuitively. In the 
new mathematics teaching with its emphasis on dis- 
covering relationships, children are using basic ideas 
which adults through formalized school instruction 
acquired at a considerably older age. Growing under- 
standing by teachers of the way children learn will 
probably lead to an earlier and a more effective 
introduction of many important concepts which 
through a child’s intuition and use can become a part 
of his experience long before the ideas are formalized. 


To help children grow in wholesome fashion, which 
means their wanting to stretch themselves, involves a 
better understanding, too, of the place of error in 
achieving excellence. The adult has a responsibility 
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for providing for the child’s life a structure within 
which he is free enough to experiment and learn 
through successes and failures, but, on the other 
hand, is limited enough to avoid undue damage to 
himself or others. A good home and a good school 
have to bear this constantly in mind. Without 
freedom to discover for himself and therefore to make 
mistakes, the child cannot learn, cannot become a 
responsible person. At the same time he and those 
around him must be protected from mistakes which 
would be too damaging. The good school realizes 
that while the glow a child feels in discovery and in 
achieving a success is perhaps the greatest encourage- 
ment to learning, learning from one’s own mistakes is 
also part of the process. Adults should think twice 
before stepping in to save children from mistakes, for 
progress can be slowed by so-doing. The privilege of 
error should be guarded by home and school. This 
does not involve a letting down of standards for 
children; rather it gives them the opportunity to 
sharpen their own standards. 


Teacuers Can LEARN WITH CHILDREN 

way of discovering more about how children 

learn is for the adult to enter into the role of 

learning with children instead of simply im- 
parting knowledge to them. New methods and 
materials in the teaching of mathematics are providing 
rich opportunities for this kind of thing. Because the 
approach is really revolutionary, teachers find them- 
selves having to discard traditional methods and 
learn new ways of thinking. For example, the 
Cuisenaire rods, which hold unique possibilities as an 
aid in understanding number relationships, are as new 
to teachers as to children. As teachers and second or 
third graders are working with the rods, a child will 
often see a relationship, either arithmetic or algebraic, 
before the teacher, for the child is approaching number 
concepts untrammeled by the rote figuring of the 
adult. The necessity for teachers to learn with and 
from the children is one of the most invigorating 
results of new developments in the field of mathe- 
matics. It applies not only to the Cuisenaire rods 
and other fascinating approaches, but right up the line 
into higher mathematics, where drastic changes in 
teaching methods are taking place. 


Learning with children in this fashion does not 
need to be confined to any one field like mathematics. 
The social studies is an example of another field 
offering equally fine opportunities. If children and 
teachers are delving deeply, whether they be a fourth 
grade into the life of ancient Greece or an eighth grade 
into an underdeveloped country of today, there is 
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bound to be a new thrill. Children find that the 
teacher has to dig in for the answers just as they do, 
that exacting research is required for one to be really 
informed, and that research involving class and 
teacher create a new dignity for all concerned. In 
such a situation the student assumes a primary 
responsibility for himself, and the teacher is a guide 
and resource when needed. It seems likely that the 
really good independent elementary schools will move 
soundly in this direction. 


TEACHERS Can OnE ANOTHER LEARN 
7 os such as this is much more challenging 


and much more difficult. If it is not to be 

limited to the classroom of an unusually gifted 
master teacher, there must be created within the 
school an atmosphere where teachers are learning not 
only with children but with their fellow teachers. 
Much more is involved than what is usually meant by 
“in-service training of teachers.” What would seem 
to be required is an atmosphere where teachers 
communicate fully and freely with one another be- 
cause of mutual trust and confidence. In sucha school 
the faculty is constantly meeting together to share 
experiences, to study, to plan. Such a school is likely 
to give careful consideration to the training of new 
members of the staff and possibly to have a training 
program for apprentice teachers. The spirit in such a 
faculty is bound to be highly democratic where the 
viewpoint of each member is respected but where 
each one must grow. Life in such a school is demand- 
ing, turbulent, and stimulating. It requires people 
who in the process can achieve a high level of maturity. 
Where this spirit permeates the life of the faculty, it is 
bound to carry over into each classroom. 


TEACHERS Can LEARN WITH PARENTS 


HE least explored area at present and the one 
most fraught with danger is how the school 
can learn together with the parents of the 

children. Parents cannot but be involved in the 
learning and development of their children at school. 
The aims of the school for a particular child can either 
be nullified or reinforced by the home. More effective 
work for children will be done as teachers create the 
atmosphere of learning with parents so that parents 
can take more responsibility. 


During the last thirty years the independent 
elementary schools have been taking over more and 
more functions previously assumed by the home, the 
church, and other organizations. Mothers often hold 
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jobs which drastically curtail time with their children, 
and parents increasingly are away from home on trips 
which leave children in the hands of other people. 
Children are thereby deprived in greater or less degree, 
and the school is again in the position of trying to make 
up to the children for what they are missing. 


Many schools have made real progress in helping 
parents to become more aware of the needs of their 
children and the responsibilities they as parents must 
assume. This has been accomplished through a 
variety of ways, including meetings for parents with 
teachers and specialists, study groups of parents on 
the needs of children, individual conferences between 
parents and teachers, the organization of parents’ 
services for the school which will draw parents into 
the life of the school, and so on. The school most 
likely to be successful in educating the parents is the 
school that has made the most progress in learning 
with children and about children with one’s fellow 
faculty members. There is then a natural carry over 
to sharing with parents. Perhaps if a little more 
emphasis could be put on a spirit of the teacher 
ranging himself or herself alongside the parent and 
learning with the parent about the child, it would be 
more acceptable. So often parents feel threatened by 
an approach from the school and feel under criticism, 
which no one likes. The genuineness and warmth, 
the understanding and humility in the approach are 
all important. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


ANY schools have developed special services 
designed for children, teachers, and parents 
where expert advice is available. A con- 

sulting psychologist for teachers who is a regular 
member of the faculty and eschews psychological 
jargon can help tremendously. Every child in a 
classroom is unique and needs special attention from 
the teacher; but in addition there are bound to be a 
few whose problems in growing up are critical and 
need very special consideration. Inevitably the 
parents of these latter require special help as well. 
The consulting psychologist with the school adminis- 
tration can give the support and provide the under- 
standing which the teacher needs, and sometimes 
direct work can be instituted with a particular child. 
Sometimes the need is so great that psychological or 
psychiatric help outside the school must be given to 
the child, the parent, or both. A teacher may find the 
tension created by a situation of this kind so great 
that he or she also may require some special help in 
carrying the burden. 
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There is much to be learned as schools seek to do a 
more effective job. But a definite price has to be 
paid as the faculty of a school achieves an ever higher 
level of maturity. Real involvement in the lives of 
children, their parents, and other teachers is costly in 
terms of nervous fatigue and vulnerability to criticism 
which must go unanswered. It can be more than 
balanced, however, by satisfaction in the growth of 
children, their parents, one’s colleagues, and one’s self. 


Such a school inevitably will find itself in the fore- 
front of education. The deep interest in the needs of 
children and the stimulus of a fine faculty group 
naturally lead to new approaches and investigations 
in teaching. Traditional methods will be subjected to 
intense scrutiny and new techniques tried. The spirit 
of inquiry which animates the most dedicated natural 
and social scientists will permeate such a school. 
Experimentation will find its rightful place as the 
natural expression of a live faculty group. It will be 


acceptable to the parents and the community because 
it enhances the worth of the school. It will carry over 
to other independent schools and contribute to public 
education as well. 


Lest this sound visionary, it should be noted that 
an increasing volume of reports and books are being 
published by independent school people. Before this 
little article sees the light in print, there will probably 
be published under the imprimatur of the National 
Council of Independent Schools in a volume entitled, 
New Approaches in Education, a series of studies 
from various schools scattered over the United States. 
It is expected that this will be just the beginning of a 
stream of studies designed to provide stimulation to 
all schools. 


These are hopeful signs. A new breakthrough in 
the education of children, teachers, and parents may 
be in process. 
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PAPERBACK HISTORY ON TRIAL 


By E_pon Kenwortuy 


This article is offered as a sequel to Fohn Emerson's ‘History Without a Textbook,” 
which was published in the November issue. Mr. Kenworthy is a colleague of Mr. Emerson 
at Germantown Friends School in Philadelphia. Both men prepared their articles inde- 


pendently, unaware that they were writing on the same subject. 


The editor and the two 


authors agree that, as it turned out, Mr. Kenworthy’s “Paperback History on Trial’ nicely 
complements Mr. Emerson’s “History Without a Textbook.” 


n the dock sits the usurper, a slick paperback 

looking less than respectable in its lipstick- 

colored cover. The prosecutor is a textbook, 
impeccably dressed, stout and very respectable. The 
courtroom is filled with college teachers, willing 
witnesses for the defense, but the jury of schoolmen 
seems unimpressed. The charge they must weigh: 
Unhistorical Activities. Is there a legitimate role for 
paperbacks in secondary school history teaching? 
Are they a substitute for the textbook? Or are 
paperbound books simply another gimmick whose 
siren call of novelty should fall on deaf ears? 


Last year paperbacks were used in two history 
courses in our school, not as collateral reading but as 
standard fare. Textbooks were available in classroom 
libraries and some students made use of them, but 
the bulk of assigned reading came in six to ten paper- 
backs read in part as often asin entirety. In previous 
years a few paperbacks had been introduced to garnish 
textbook meat and potatoes, a combination found in 
many schools today. But creeping paperbackism 
ultimately proved too expensive in a school where 
students buy their own books.! The switch to paper- 
backs came, then, not as a repudiation of textbooks 
per se, but as an experiment to see whether paperbacks 
had more to offer our students for the money they 
could be reasonably asked to pay for history books. 
Realizing that no final evaluation can be made after 
one school’s one year experiment, I would like never- 
theless to pose some tentative conclusions in the hope 
that others will supply collaborating evidence, pro or 
con, from their experiences with paperbacks. The 
trial metaphor will suggest my conviction that there 
are good arguments on both sides of the question, 
although I do not pretend that I find the outcome a 
draw. 


1{ assume that a switch to paperbacks is feasible only in 
schools where students buy their books. The other advantages 
of this arrangement are that teachers are freed from long-term 
commitment to expensive textbooks and students take pride in 
starting personal libraries of good books. 
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The prosecutor opens the case with an exhibit “A”’ 
of rumpled, cadaverous books whose covers promise 
no abridgement but who obviously lack, after six 
months’ use, half their contents. Then follows exhibit 
“B,” an exposé of pigmy print on paper manufactured 
from rolled oats. No charts, no photographs, no 
indices. The prosecutor’s first charge is easily 
documented: many paperbacks are poorly made. A 
second criticism, which draws sighs of jury sympathy, 
is made by a weary teacher who testifies that no 
sooner had she worked up a unit on Cash’s Mind 
of the South than the book was out of print.2 (It is 
back in print now.) Nor are these flyweight editions 
all that inexpensive; many top the two dollar mark 
and a few, flinging a glove at the hardbounds, sell 
for as much as three ninety-five. 

These are serious criticisms. Although there is talk 
of new plastic glues and although Pocket Books, the 
least robust of the Jot, has promised sturdier bindings, 
only the most expensive paperbacks can approach 
textbooks in longevity and reading ease. It must be 
conceded, however, that paperbacks selling for ninety- 
five cents to a dollar forty-five (prices typical of such 
quality paperback publishers as Vintage, Dutton, 
Harvest, and Doubleday Anchor) will not fall apart 
unless excessively provoked and have not caused 
eyestrain. The transient nature of paperback titles 
may prove to be a more difficult problem for publishers 
to solve. Owing to slim margins of profit, exhausted 
editions cannot be reissued until a large demand has 
built up. Therefore paperback titles may drop out of 
view for years at a time. 


Then there is the sheer size of the beast. Merely 
finding the right paperbacks, argues the prosecutor, 


2The publishers and prices of all paperbacks mentioned in 
this article can be found in the catalog Paperbound Books in 
Print, available at most bookstores. Most of my examples are 
drawn from American history, the subject I know best, but there 
is apparently no shortage of good titles in all periods of European 
and many phases of non-western history. A list of paperbacks on 
Asia suitable for high school students is available from the Asia 
Society, 112 E. 64th Street, New York 21. 
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takes too much teacher time. There are currently 
over nine thousand paperback titles in print, of which 
about one-third are serious books. (The rest carry 
on the dime-novel tradition at the corner drugstore.) 
Of this quality, one-third, only every sixth or seventh 
paperback has relevance to history. Nevertheless, the 
beast continues to sprout limbs at the average rate of 
five new books each day. Paperback publishing is, in 
short, a revolutionary world in which books are 
created and liquidated with Jacobin dispatch, and 
most teachers prefer a quieter life. Yet within this 
hectic world the balance is shifting away from publish- 
ing reprints and anthologies (now that the mountains 
of out-of-copyright books have been mined) to 
publication of original works. A teacher who is out 
of touch with paperbacks, the defense might argue, 
may soon lose touch with his subject’s frontier. 


HE prosecutor’s next charge cannot be dis- 

missed quite so cavalierly. What series of 

paperbound books, he asks, can provide the 
student with that sense of overall organization, that 
clarity of single emphasis, which he receives from a 
textbook? After a year of jostling back and forth 
among paperbacks, one student said nostalgically of 
the textbook, “It is clear, often simplified and un- 
muddied by varying degrees of emphasis and clashes 
of opinion.” Long after improvements in paperback 
publishing have weakened his other arguments, the 
prosecutor can criticize the confusion of the paper- 
backs when used in numbers in the classroom. There- 
fore it is this point which should be examined in some 
detail before turning to the specific advantages of 
paperbound books. The multiplicity of paperbacks 
in the curriculum — is it a bane or a boon? 


“Clear... simplified . . . unmuddied,” the student 
said. This is perhaps what teaching should be, but 
is this history? Each September when I ask incoming 
students “What is history?”, they invariably reply, 
“History is the events of the past.”” I wager that for 
most secondary school students, history is simply that 
— something over and done with. To say that history 
can be only a record, and therefore a selection accord- 
ing to bias or luck, of what is remembered about the 
past calls forth disbelieving looks. How many 
students, I wonder, leave our schools without ever 
having distinguished between history and truth? 
History teachers might ponder the recent changes in 
the mathematics curriculum. These changes, as I 
understand them, emphasize the learning of processes 
rather than formulas on the assumption that what is 
most important about a discipline is its method of 
investigation. What is most important about the 
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history we teach? Only when we know this, can we 
intelligently judge the books we use and answer the 
prosecutor’s question. 


According to George Orwell, what is important 
about history in our times is a recognition of the 
processes whereby men make and unmake it. In his 
essay “Looking Back on the Spanish War,” Orwell 
noted that the very attempt to write objectively 
about the past was being replaced in many parts of 
the world by a process in which the past is altered by 
current dogma, the records destroyed, and memory 
severed. ‘““The implied objective of this line of thought 
is a nightmare world in which the Leader, or some 
ruling clique, controls not only the future but the 
past.” What Orwell perceived in 1943 has since 
grown increasingly obvious. Who is to insure, for 
instance, that there will be a history, in the sense of a 
reasonably objective account, of the inner workings of 
the Hungarian Revolution should the present regime 
remain a generation in power? Do the emigrant 
“freedom fighters” convey a truer picture than the 
Communist apologists? In the West, history is less 
politically endangered, but all the more open to 
controversy in the universities. 


HE question history teachers must answer, then, 
is this. If one of the most important things 
about history is the writing of it, and if the 

citizens of the second half of the twentieth century 
are going to need an acute critical ability in reading it, 
through how many grades can we justify the use of 
the “‘clear, often simplified” textbook, “unmuddied by 
varying degrees of emphasis and clashes of opinion’’? 
We seem to be leaving a good deal of setting aright 
for the college survey courses to accomplish, for surely 
we realize that few students continue history beyond 
that stage. The defense, then, questions the assump- 
tion that clarity in understanding the past is the first 
objective of history teaching, especially when clarity 
is accompanied by students learning, albeit un- 
consciously, that history is truth revealed by distant 
and omniscient authors. “It is not the age of an 
event that makes it history,” Henry Johnson observed, 
“it is the method of arriving at knowledge of the 
event.” Further on in his Teaching of History, Johnson 
drew a moral which many history teachers accept as 
a truism without thinking of applying it to their 
selection of readings for students: “An uncritical 
attitude toward what is accepted as fact is responsible 
for much that is wrong with the world.” Does the 
paperback offer a solution to the uncritical attitude 
often fostered by textbook learning? The following 
description of two paperbacks in use may point to an 
answer. 
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Nevins and Commager, The Pocket History of the 
United States, and William Miller, 4 History of the 
United States, are two reputable paperbacks which 
provided the narrative core of the year’s reading in 


twelfth grade American history. The half-dozen 
other books used were studies of particular aspects 
and periods, representing a range of historical ap- 
proaches. An early assignment called for a critical 
comparison of the two accounts of the postwar years 
(the period we studied first as background for the 
year’s discussion of current events). Most students 
were surprised to detect the different emphases in 
explaining Soviet behavior. Why, for instance, did 
Russia turn down the Baruch Plan for atomic arms 


Some may argue that different interpretations on 
the first level of history with which high school 
students must deal are rare and confined to recent 
events. Then let us sample the same two paperbacks 
on another postwar period, this one nearly two 


hundred years ago. 

Hard times had followed 
the Seven Years’ War. Men 
who were out of work and 
pinched for money wished to 
find new homes beyond the 
mountains—and the “Pro- 
clamation Line” forbade it. 
Trade was bad and hard cash 
very scarce; yet the Crown 
seized this moment to drain 


The triumphant Seven 
Years War which so puffed up 
the British also capped the 
prosperity the colonies had 
been enjoying since the days of 
Walpole’s “salutary neglect.” 
“You cannot well imagine,” a 
visitor wrote from Boston in 
1760, “what a land of health, 
plenty, and contentment this 


control? Here are the two explanations the students 


read: 


Yet Russia flatly refused 
to accept the Baruch Plan or 
any feasible modification there- 
of. One reason was that the 
Soviet masters felt perfectly 
safe. They knew that the 
United States would never use 
its bombs aggressively and that 
they were near completion of 
their own atomic weapons. 
Another was that Russia could 
not tolerate two of the Baruch 
proposals. Free inspection of 
plants all over the Soviet Union 
would break down what Chur- 
chill had termed the Iron 
Curtain and expose to global 
view mysteries and iniquities 
that Russia had to keep veiled. 


Quick to see how this 
would check their own atomic 
development while leaving the 
United States atomically armed 
for an indefinite pcriod, the 
Communists countered with a 
different plan. They would 
have the entire stockpile of 
bombs destroyed before agree- 
ing to international control 
and would retain such control 
in the hands of the Security 
Council where the veto against 
punishment of the violators 
would remain effective. This 
proposal was as unrealistic to 
the Americans as their own 
was to the Russians, and the 
hideous race for atomic armed 


It was incompatible with 
Russian denials of freedom. 
The stipulation that no mem- 
ber of the UN Security Council 
could use the veto to obstruct 
action by the Atomic Energy 
Development Authority was 
equally unacceptable. It would 
mean an end of aggression. 
(Nevins & Commager) 


supremacy began. (Miller) 


ITTLE imagination is needed to visualize how 
this led into a discussion of one of the funda- 
mental problems of the Cold War: how to 

gauge your adversary’s intent. But this was also a 
lesson in how, by the selection of evidence and lan- 
guage, point of view is conveyed in history.‘ 


3Another narrative which “covers” the whole of American 
history is Parkes, The American Experience. Of the three books, 
Nevins & Commager’s is the most straightforward and Miller’s 
the most interesting and critical. Slow readers might profit from 
Van Loon’s The Story of America (available in both abridged and 
unabridged editions), a very lively if not always balanced or 
accurate account. 
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gold and silver out of the 
country by new tariff levies, 
strictly enforced. 

(Nevins & Commager) 


is among all ranks. The war 
on the Continent has been 
equally a blessing to the 
English subjects as a Calamity 
to the French.” Such reports 
made the English, when the 
colonists resisted taxation to 
help pay for the war, feel 
American cries of poverty to be 


only the Puritan cant one 
might have expected. 
(Miller) 
s before, neither account is “wrong.” Each 


has simply chosen a particular area and class 

as typical of the colonies at this time, and 
while neither denies that both wealth and poverty 
existed nor specifies exact years, each has left the 
reader feeling that one condition prevailed. The 
point itself is of minor importance, but the significance 
of the authors’ selection becomes apparent as students 
discuss whether or not the colonists were “justified” 
in their protests over sugar and stamp taxes. 


It would be foolish to suppose that textbooks are 
free from similar instances in which the most elemen- 
tary selection of facts creates a point of view which 
other historians might challenge. The “grey-flannel” 
textbook, often toning down race and class antago- 
nisms in America’s past while red-penciling a few 
major trends, is probably more interpretive than 
either of the paperbacks quoted above.5 When the 
student is constantly reading in more than one source, 


4In this case, because they also owned Hofstadter’s Great 
Issues in American History (an excellent selection of source 
material), the students could turn to George Kennan’s article 
“The Sources of Soviet Conduct” for a third assessment of 
Russia’s motives, this one from an “‘insider” writing at the time 
Baruch’s proposals were being turned down. 


5See Albert Alexander’s article ““The Gray Flannel Cover on 
the American History Textbook,” Social Education, January 
1960. 
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A Selection of Paperbacks 
for a Senior Course in 
American History 
Nevins and Commager, 4 Pocket History of the United 
States, Pocket Books, 50c. 


Heffner, 4 Documentary History of the United States, 
New American Library, 50c. 


Hofstadter, American Political Tradition, Vintage, $1.45. 
Canby, Lincoln and the Civil War, Dell, 50c. 
Goldman, Rendezvous With Destiny, Vintage, $1.45. 


Kennan, American Diplomacy: 1900-1950, New American 
Library, 50c. 


Allen, The Big Change, Bantam, 50c. 
Total cost: $5.40 


however, he sees these interpretations and comes to 
understand their crucial role in the writing of history. 
Moreover I have found that students, who previously 
thought that history was a synonym for all things 
dead and gone, respond with enthusiasm to the idea 
that history is not a closed book, that the last word on 
any period has yet to be written. If, used in numbers, 
the paperbacks are more confusing than the solitary 
textbook, they are also more likely to give students 
an accurate view of what history is, and, in the pro- 
cess, develop both interest and critical reading. In 
teaching mature and intelligent students, this seems 
to me to be a fair exchange. 


INCE an argument for befuddling students can 
S not be counted on to sway a jury of school- 

teachers, the defense would be remiss not to 
submit a few clearly positive arguments on behalf of 
the accused. After the year’s experiment the two 
most striking advantages of the paperbacks were 
these. A variety of carefully chosen paperbacks 
interests students whose abilities widely differ. 
Secondly, the great choice of paperback material 
gives a teacher the freedom to incorporate into his 
course readings of special relevance to local and 
world affairs. I should again like to illustrate these 
advantages by referring to specific books used during 
the year. 


If properly selected, the paperback series should 
include at least one book whose style has particular 
appeal for each student. Van Loon’s The Story of 
Mankind, one of the books used in the tenth grade 
ancient and medieval history course, is a case in 
point. Bright students found it “too easy, too 
childish”; one even objected to its lack of “schollary 
(sic) tone.” These students relied primarily on a 
parallel book which was more demanding. However, 
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a slow student said of Van Loon, “I thought that this 
book was excellent. I enjoyed it and, believe me, that 
isn’t normal.” On the other hand, C. E. Robinson’s 
Hellas, also used in the tenth grade, proved difficult 
reading for many students. Yet afterwards one bright 
girl wrote that it was “a delightful book to read — 
even for pleasure.” I wonder how many graduating 
Seniors would ever voluntarily take another history 
course were it not for a certain book which had special 
appeal. For some that book was Frederick Lewis 
Allen’s Only Yesterday, which brought with its 
thorough treatment of the twenties the realization 
that history is concerned with manners and morals 
as well as politics. Others were won by the evocative 
style of Eric Goldman in the selections they read 
from Rendezvous With Destiny. When good history is 
available in many styles, why should students be 
limited to the impersonal and occasionally condescend- 
ing tone of the textbook team? 


Next, paperbacks place an enormous variety of 
materials at the finger-tips of history teachers. With 
them, each can plan the course he knows will be most 
effectively learned. There is the danger that teachers 
will consider themselves free to ride pet interests and 
the very real danger that the paperbacks chosen will 
prove to be too difficult for the students — as un- 
doubtedly the majority of quality paperbacks are, 
despite their bold covers. (Yet I have amassed in one 
year more books which tenth graders could profitably 
read in early European history than I can possibly 
teach.) The key to the right use of freedom is, of 
course, selectivity; if paperbacks are carefully chosen, 
the greater freedom they offer will more than com- 
pensate for the greater order and safety of the text- 
book. Two examples of this freedom in operation will 
show what I mean. 


ITH national elections this year, many teachers 
W of American history wanted to expand their 
units on party politics. This is difficult to 

do when one is committed in advance to Bailey’s 
forty-seven chapters. With paperbacks one simply 
juggles the series to include, for able readers, Rossiter’s 
Parties and Politics in America or Lubell’s The Future 
of American Politics; for the less able there is Coyle’s 
The United States Political System. Even spur of the 
moment selections may prove helpful. My tenth 
grade students were studying the Italian Renaissance 
when the U-2 plane crashed in Russia. Within the 
week, copies of The Prince were in their hands. Our 
discussion of the growing nationalism of fifteenth 
century Europe and its inherent conflict with medieval 
Christian values, an issue I usually treat in too cursory 
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a fashion, gained fresh meaning from a fortuitous 
combination of a spy plane and Machiavelli readily 
obtained.6 


Selecting the right series of paperbacks is no easy 
task when Paperbound Books in Print lists not only 
history books but many relevant titles in biography, 
politics, folklore, drama, and historical fiction. The 
Chicago “History of American Civilization” and 
Cornell’s ‘““Development of Western Civilization” are 
two notable series from which a teacher might choose 
a general study of a particular period, written by 
scholars for readers assumed to have no previous 
knowledge of the field. Edmund Morgan’s Birth of 
the Republic (1763-1789) and Sidney Painter’s 
Medieval Society are, respectively, examples of each 
series. Or, having selected a basic narrative — the 
Nevins and Commager-Miller combination mentioned 
above costs only one twenty-five —a teacher may 
prefer to build his course around the important 
documents of an era. In this case he will find much to 
choose from in both the Anvil and Viking Portable 
series, the far-ranging Medieval Reader being an 
example of the latter. Or it is possible that the teacher 
will decide that fifteen-year-olds can better understand 
the concept of feudal loyalty from reading Bedier’s 
retelling of the Tristan legend than from documents or 
special studies. To further complicate his selection, 
the teacher is confronted with paperback biographies 
ranging in subject from Moses to Henry Ford, while 
historical novels are legion, although not all of the 
quality of Renault’s The King Must Die or Lamb’s 
Charlemagne." 


Nn their unsigned evaluations of the year’s experi- 
ment, most students thought that they had 
learned more history from using paperbacks than 
they would have from using a textbook. Nearly all 
felt that paperbacks had made history more interest- 
ing. A number echoed the comment of one girl, who 
said, “Just the fact that they are paperbound puts 
you in a different psychological frame of mind.” 
The few students who doubted the experiment’s 
success said they were frustrated by not knowing the 
relative importance of facts in the books (i.e., which 
to remember, which to forget), a rather healthy 
frustration it might seem. Most of these students 
felt this problem could be largely eliminated by the 

®In both The Prince and America’s justification of the flight 


a case was made for the necessity of devious tactics to achieve 
admirable ends. 


7There is even a reasonably good paperback guide to im- 
portant books with listings by historical periods. Called Good 
Reading, it is revised every year. 
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use of an outline review of the quality published in 
paperback by Barnes and Noble. 


Returning to my original question, I feel that the 
year’s experiment has demonstrated that paperbacks 
have a potentially important role in secondary school 
history teaching. How extensive that role should be 
remains a subject for further exploration. Many 
teachers will recoil at the root-and-branch revolt 
against the textbook implicit in this one experiment, 
and I, for one, would prefer “‘both” to “‘either-or’”’ if 
having both textbook and paperbacks is financially 
possible. Uncertainty about the degree of paperback 
use should not, however, cloud what I consider the 
year’s chief mandate: that the effect of textbook 
learning on students’ understanding of what history 
is be re-evaluated, if indeed it has ever been seriously 
evaluated. I suggest that the textbook be used as 
the reference tool it clearly is, a book to be borrowed 
from time to time from the classroom library to help a 
student find his bearings — not the primary, in some 
cases only, acquaintance the student has with written 
history. The more students can begin to read adult 
books, albeit carefully selected ones, the more we can 
expect them to associate history with reading rather 
than history with schooling. Clearly America needs 
an adult population which, when faced with press 
reports of turmoil in Cuba, will automatically turn to 
the history of that land for the necessary under- 
standing. 


Without minimizing the practical disadvantages 
pointed out in the prosecutor’s case, I can rapidly 
sum up the defense’s counter-arguments. Paperbacks 
provide the necessary grounding in an historical period 
in fewer, more compact pages and at considerably less 
expense than does the textbook. The history teacher 
is freer, then, to include in his course those additional 
books which will make written history come alive for 
his students. In the process of reading many authors, 
students develop the ability to evaluate historical 
writing critically. Moreover, they come to see history 
for what it really is, an exciting and sometimes 
desperate search for objectivity and meaning in a 
chaotic and partisan world. Clio may be olympian 
but her consorts are mortal — therein lies history’s 
fascination. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the National Association for Gifted Children 
The eighth Annual Meeting of the NAGC will be 
held in New York City on April 26-29. For further 
information write to the National Association for Gifted 
Children, 409 Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 
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THE IMPORTANT ROLE OF THE 
SCHOOL SECRETARY 


By G. Laurence BLauvett 


A section meeting for school secretaries was held, for the first time, during the 34th 
Annual Conference of the ISEB last March. Mr. Blauvelt, Headmaster of Friends’ 
Select School in Philadelphia, was a member of the panel, representing the point of view of 
the school head. We are happy to publish his talk below, not only because its publication 
has been asked for but because we hope it will remind those who are interested that a second 
meeting for school secretaries will be scheduled during the Annual Conference of 1961. 


ET us focus our attention on the role of the schoo] 

i, secretary, or administrative assistant, and try 

to point the way in which this person or persons 

can be most effective as a necessary line of com- 

munication between the school head and the faculty, 
students, parents, and the general public. 


When I spoke of the school secretary or adminis- 
trative assistant, I might also have referred to the 
assistant headmaster (or headmistress), business 
manager, or executive secretary. The particular 
title is unimportant, and the role I have in mind may 
be filled by one person or several. Whether the duties 
involved are handled by one person, as they usually are 
in a small school, or are the responsibility of a group 
of people, as they need to be in a large school, the 
important thing is the end result. 


Since the head of a school is usually expected to 
concern himself with the entire operation of the school, 
which, as you know, involves educational policy, 
financial and budget responsibility, maintenance of 
plant, enrollment, employing and supervising of 
faculty, and a host of other duties, it simply is not 
possible for him to do all of these things equally well. 
I know of no head who feels that he is equally effective 
in all areas, even if he had the time and energy to 
undertake them. 


This, then, is where the secretary or administrative 
assistant becomes of vital importance. The school 
head must select, or if he is lucky, perhaps he will 
inherit, some of the key people who must do the job 
for him. 


I would suggest that there are four main categories 
involved, and I will mention briefly each of the areas 
already mentioned in which communications are of 
vital importance: Faculty, students, parents, and the 
general public. 
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1rST, the Faculty. Having known a good many 
teachers over the past thirty years, I realize 
that the faculty, contrary to what some 
parents seem to feel, is a group of “human beings” 
just as in any other organization or profession. The 
teachers are individuals and have their likes and dis- 
likes just as anyone else. I suspect no school is 
entirely free from groups within the faculty who dis- 
agree amongst themselves as to the best way of doing 
things. One school I know of had two excellent 
teachers who had disagreed about something twenty 
years ago and still did not communicate directly with 
each other, even when they were in the same room. 
Certainly this would be a situation calling for tact 
and resourcefulness on the part of someone, if it was 
not to have serious effects on the unity of the faculty. 
This is the sort of area in which the administrative 
assistant can be invaluable to the headmaster or 
headmistress. He or she must be a sympathetic 
listening post with the faculty and be able to absorb 
the complaints and grumblings, and yet he must not 
be a tale bearer. He must be loyal to the school head 
and the school — at the same time he cannot be a 
“tyes” man. He must defend unpopular decisions of 
the administration without necessarily agreeing with 
them. In short, he must explain patiently what was 
meant, carry out decisions fairly and impartially, 
and — perhaps most important of all — be able and 
willing to make certain decisions for the head, if the 
situation requires it. Because the administrative 
assistant is usually closer to the faculty, he must be 
an intermediary for the school head and help him avoid 
putting his foot in his mouth —if possible. This in 
itself can be a full time job. 


Those of you who are engaged in this phase of 
school work will agree with me, I think, that the 
matter of communication between the administration 
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and the staff is the most important area of all. Stu- 
dents and parents eventually graduate, so the relation- 
ship tends to be a changing one, and not as close; but 
the faculty remains more constant — if not as in- 
dividuals, at least as types. 


In the area of student communications, the secretary 
has a slightly different role to play. Since those of us 
gathered here are probably almost entirely from 
independent schools, let me remind you that our 
students are not obliged to come to us but are paying 
to do so. Consequently, we cannot be quite as 
heavy-handed or short of patience as we might some- 
times be tempted to be. While I am happy to say 
that in my experience most of the students who come 
to us have some real desire to get down to business, 
there are always a few troublesome individuals who 
cause us some distress. I’m not thinking now of the 
situation that calls for real disciplinary action, but 
rather of the petty annoyances that students seem to 
think up. In dealing with these, the administrative 
assistant must be firm but fair in dealing with them. 
He must understand the student’s point-of-view, and 
sometimes can even go so far as to agree with him 
about how unjustly he thinks he has been treated. 
At the same time he must tactfully point out that 
things are done for the good of the student or the 
group as a whole, that he is not the only pebble on 
the beach — and get him to accept the situation with 
the best possible grace. After all, it is not of world- 
shattering importance that Susie can’t make a 
personal telephone call during school hours, so why 
not agree with her that it is a matter of life and death 
but get her to recognize and accept the fact that she 
will have to make the call after school. 


Of course there is a far more serious side to the 
communication needed between school head and 
students. When it comes to this more serious side, 
I think the secretary is invaluable in helping the 
student realize that while the head may not be 
infallible, he is pretty close to being so when it comes 
to school matters. If he were not, he would not be in 
the position for very long. 


n the relationship between school and parent, the 
secretary again plays an important part. Parents 
can be fully aware of the fact that they would not 

try to tell a doctor or a lawyer how to cure a patient or 
try a legal case, but when it comes to the education 
of their son or daughter they somehow feel that they 
know more than the school or the teacher — at least 
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until Johnny isn’t making the grades they expect. 
Then it is usually the teacher or the school that is at 
fault. 


The secretary must be especially diplomatic when 
dealing with parents. It is my feeling that one of the 
most effective methods of having good public relations 
with parents is to try to foresee possible sources of 
trouble and then approach the problem Jdefore the 
parent does so. The best defense is the attack. 


Probably the most difficult parent to deal with is 
the one whose child has become subject to some severe 
disciplinary action. Like the mother bear protecting 
her cub, the parent rises to the defense of her child 
and loses all perspective. It is in a situation of this 
sort that the administrative assistant can be in- 
valuable. For some reason, the wrath of the parent 
seems to be directed primarily at the headmaster. 
The assistant can often dilute the effect a bit by 
serving as a “whipping boy” and by being sympa- 
thetic, and yet pointing out that the action is being 
taken for the good of the child; of the other children 
in the school; that it is not a personal thing; and so on. 


I recall one time when an irate parent, who had 
been a thorn in everyone’s side, came in unannounced 
threatening to withdraw her daughter unless she 
received higher marks and more individual help. 
Fortunately the secretary had the stopper for this 
and replied, ““We were just about to call you to come 
in for a conference. We feel your daughter isn’t 
working and should probably try another school with 
a less demanding program. We'll be glad to help 
you make the transfer.” 


By the time the headmaster and the parent sat 
down to discuss the situation, the mother was able to 
look upon it more realistically and cooperatively. 
She pointed out that her daughter had been at the 
school for many years and that she was going to 
graduate from it, if it was the last thing she ever did. 
The outcome was that the school obtained the cooper- 
ation of the parent and the young lady became less of 
a problem, did more work, and, eventually, graduated. 


In dealing with parents the secretary must be able 
to sort out those who have a real problem that needs 
immediate attention and those who will have forgotten 
their imagined grievance if they cannot get an appoint- 
ment until some afternoon next week. 


It seems to me that the person who can be successful 
in all of these areas of communication must have the 
knack of treating all of them seriously and sympa- 
thetically, but at the same time he must keep his 
sense of humor and must not lose any sleep over them. 
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communication with the general public. This, 

of course, is the broadest field, and I find it 
difficult to make any specific comments concerning it. 
Obviously, it involves all sorts of unexpected oppor- 
tunities for both good and evil. Unlike the relation- 
ships involved with faculty, students, and parents, 
it is not primarily limited to school hours. Since the 
school’s relations with the public extend into com- 
munity and social areas, it seems to me that this 
field is not the sole responsibility of the administration, 
but rather should be the active concern of every 
member of the school staff. 


T final area I would like to speak of briefly is 


In summing up these rather general thoughts, I 
would like to emphasize, that, in my opinion, the 
administrative assistant or the secretary is one of the 
most important positions in a school. A good assistant 
can function fairly effectively, without a strong head- 
master, but the best headmaster in the world is almost 
powerless without a good administrative secretary. 

While the importance of the position may not always 
be clearly discernible to everyone, there can be an 
inner satisfaction for the individual doing this work. 
Since he does not have the fina/ responsibility, he has 
a better chance of sleeping nights, even if his days are 
sometimes rather hectic. 
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Educational Testing Service 
Test Development Division 


VISITING ASSOCIATESHIPS 
IN TEST DEVELOPMENT 


Summer 1961 


The Test Development Division of Educational 
Testing Service is offering two Visiting Associateships, 
one in Communications and one in Social Studies, for the 
summer of 1961. The Associate in Communications will be 
particularly concerned with a study of the content validity 
of the English tests constructed by Educational Testing 
Service. Depending on experience, the Associate in Social 
Studies will assist in the development of tests appropriate 
to junior high school, senior high school, or junior college 
students. The basic stipend is $800, plus transportation 
costs of the Associate and additional allotments up to 
$300 for dependents. Completed applications must be 
submitted by March 17, 1961. Applications may be 
obtained from 

Mrs. Howard R. Lane 

Test Development Division 
Educational Testing Service 
20 Nassau Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 
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school by the conduct — or even the manners 

— of one student or one teacher? Isn’t this 
particularly so at the Annual Conference of the 
ISEB or at a committee meeting, where most persons 
are genial and a delight to meet but where too there 
may be a chronic crab or an ill-mannered boor? 


H: frequently do we all form an opinion of a 


Once there was a headmaster who counselled his 
students as they left the campus on vacation, ‘“Re- 
member, wherever you go you are taking Middle- 
switch with you.” For a few years this set well with 
students and faculty. Then the school paper published 
a cartoon of a boy carrying the school to his holiday 
dance, to the bathing beach, and elsewhere. It was 
meant by the boy editors only for a laugh, but the 
headmaster was vulnerable at this point and he never 
again repeated his pre-holiday warning. 


Public relations, however, begins with the individual 
— frail though many of us may be. 


SUGAR, AND SPICE 


“Faculty Faces in Stone” is the title of a spread in a 
recent Culver Alumnus, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. Eighteen faculty members are honored 
with three-quarter size mask sculpture appearing on 
the exterior of a newly-completed quadrangle. The 
productions are animated-looking and fascinating. 


* 


“Report of the Taipei American School Association” 
is the title of a publication sent us by a long-time 
friend, Joseph C. Rennard, superintendent of the 
School at Taiwan. A record of achievement tests 
taken by the students in grades one to six shows 
them to be nine months to one scholastic year ahead 
of the average child in the United States. The report 
also points out that twenty of thirty-six seniors were 
admitted to American colleges of high standing. 


* 


We never tire of looking at the carefully-prepared 
printed matter of Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, 
N. H. One of their latest and newest publications is 
a Student Handbook, compiled at the suggestion of last 
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year’s student council by the students themselves. 
Let us hope that it went out by mail long before the 
school opening and that in future years the new boy 
will have individual copies to mull over before 
entrance. So often students get their first look at 
such guides upon their arrival on the campus, when 
bedlam and nervous excitement prevail — more or 
less. 


Someone up there has a special genius for posing 
group pictures, as exemplified in the one of the 1959 
football team. A few minutes’ extra attention as the 
groups assemble makes such a great difference in the 
results attained. This photograph also appeared in a 
supplement to the local weekly newspaper, devoted in 
all of its eight pages to the activities of the school. 


* 


More and more often we observe that schools are 
announcing “alumni dues eliminated.” The latest 
move of that sort to be noticed here is that of Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. Even the most naive 
of us need not be told that annual giving is the 
replacement — and, without exception, to the greater 
benefit of the school. 


JOTS AND TITTLES 


Let us see if we can make ourself clear in this 
paragraph. The subject is the value of having 
alumni prominent in the public eye, other than in 
political and educational fields, address the students. 
Two schools recently had such speakers and their 
visits seemed to stimulate the students beyond the 
usual norm for guest speakers. The actor, James 
Stewart, of the class of 1928, spoke at The Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., appearing un- 
announced but of course at once identified by all. 
John Charles Daly, television and radio news com- 
mentator, of the class of 1930, delivered the commence- 
ment address at Tilton School, Tilton, N. H. The 
fact that these well-known persons were once occu- 
pants of seats now filled by members of the present 
student body brought additional prestige to them. 


We used to invite such well-known figures to speak 
at alumni and parent gatherings but not to the school 
body itself. 
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Many schools publish in each issue of their maga- 
zines the forms of bequest to their institutions. 
Trustees frequently require the constant publication 
of these forms. Some are brief and concise, others 
are long and overly legalistic. Some occupy a full 
page, occasionally it is the back cover; others are but 
a short one-column box. 


A fine presentation of the school to parents was 
made in the early autumn by the elementary day 
school Pine Cobble, Williamstown, Mass. In bold 
type, under the heading “Homework,” Director 
Dwight R. Little, Jr., says: 

It is of the utmost importance that the school job be 
first in the student’s mind. Do not allow outside 
activities or TV to interfere with school work, especially 
on school nights. Please get to know your child’s 
teachers as early as possible in the school year, and 
learn his method of keeping track of assignments. A 
good start is half the battle. Schedule a definite time 
and place for his homework every day. If your child 
is absent for any reason, please get his assignments 
regularly from the office or his teacher. 

He then states that homework averages one and a 
half hours daily for students of grades VII, VIII, 
and IX, and about an hour daily for grades V and VI. 


There is a most natural-looking study hall photo- 
graph reproduced in The 4.W.S. Alumnae News, of 
The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash. As 
one long opposed to “posed” pictures, we took a 
second admiring look. Behold, honesty almost 
without precedent! The legend below the cut states 
unequivocally that the picture is posep. Just goes 
to show that “posed” can appear to be unposed and, 
no doubt, vice versa. 


“The Years Ahead after North Yarmouth Acade- 
my,” Yarmouth, Me., is an annual publication of the 
academy’s guidance department containing a listing 
of colleges available, with a four- or five- line descrip- 
tion of “costs, requirements, etc.” It is a quick 
survey, in tabloid form, for parents. One hundred 
institutions are listed in the twenty-page booklet. 
Anyone would find it interesting reading, if only for 
the way facts are packed in. 

The Academy also has a condensed leaflet entitled 
“For the Boy Who Wants Both,” meaning “the 
advantages of preparation for college in an inde- 
pendent school and living at home.” 
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Our eyes, and eventually the obtuse mind, again 
fall upon this pronouncement in an edition of a girls’ 
school newspaper where college destinations are listed: 
“If a school alumna makes Phi Beta Kappa our 
students have a free day.” This has become rather 
standard procedure in many schools. Is it not a 
reward unearned? Why should all students, even 
those with lowest rating — the ones in need of greater 
application, be relieved of their academic obligations 
because of the achievement of a graduate of four 
years earlier? Would not an extra day added to the 
schedule for those who are dragging along at the 
bottom of their classes be more appropriate? Surely 
this too has a public relations angle, — from parents’ 
and graduates’ points of view! 


* 


Some of our most costly-looking school magazines 
are showing their halftones with no descriptive 
legends. One such, just received, has nineteen re- 
productions without legends, and only three with 
them. Even the most ardent and informed alumnus 
could not identify the subjects in many cases, and 
parents and friends would be almost completely at a 
loss. 


A rather more desirable trend is noted in some other 
publications: printing of the legend above, not under, 
the cut when the cut is flush with the type page, or of 
course when it is “bleeding” at the edge of the page. 


* 


Being inexpert on mimeographing and the technique 
thereof, we offer, none the less, the suggestion that 
many schools improve their product in this field. 
Mimeographing is used very often for notices to the 
clientele, more than some of us realize. Those who 
have worked — often up to their ink-stained elbows — 
in this realm say that with care and study a good 
product can be had as easily as a poor one. 


* 


In an effort to instruct parents on the methods used 
in determining the I.Q.of a pupil, Renbrook School, 
West Hartford, Conn., has, in a neatly mimeographed 
message to those whose children are in I to VI grades, 
said the following: 


Parents often ask us about I. Q. scores. In these 
days of human engineering and personnel planning, test 
scores are becoming more familiar, and the following 
explanation may be unnecessary for you. We know 
from experience, however, that there are some questions 
each year, and I hope that this will help to answer them. 

I. QD. is not a magic, door-opening key. It is neither 
mysterious nor sacred; it is only one measurement of a 
series which help a school to judge a student’s potential 
ability in relation to his actual performance. 
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Intelligence tests are written by the trial and error 
method. That is, trial tests are given to large numbers 
of students throughout the country. From the scores 
of these trial tests the average for every age level is 
determined. Thus, if a student whose chronological 
age is 10 years makes an average grade for his years, 


his mental age is designated as 10 also. 
fraction Mental Age ( MA ) 


Chronological Age ( CA ) 
the intelligence quotient is determined. For example, 
a student of 10 years who makes a score giving him a 
mental age of 12 would have his I. Q. determined as 
follows: 


From the 


MA = 12 
CA = 10 


1,20 
10 ) 12.00 
10 


20 
20 


000 
The decimal point is dropped and the I. Q. is 120. 
From this explanation it can be seen that I. Q. is a 
method for comparing the mental ability of any student 
with the national average for people of his age. 


* 


The American Alumni Council, in its “Digest” late 
in October, brings to the fore a long-time gripe of 
ours: that is, the unnecessarily strong emphasis 
placed upon inclement weather on the days of special 
events. One helpful correspondent writes to the 
Council (and then names names to a total of nine 
offending colleges), as follows: 


When you write of the Washington Conference, I do 
hope you include a report on the weather — the rain and 
the threat of rain — for such a practice is certainly in 
vogue this summer. While poring over a huge 
stack of alumni magazines on a dark, rainy afternoon, 
my spirits were thoroughly dampened as I read of the 
threats of rain at commencement exercises and alumni 
reunions across the nation. 


South Kent School, South Kent, Conn., issues an 
“annual alumni directory,” usually in October. That 
should serve as a complete silencer upon a fellow who 
has always contended, and rather vociferously, that 
alumni directories are a waste of time and money. 


A four-page folder entitled “Changes of Address 
since 1960 Directory” is the follow-up on the recently- 
referred-to alumni directory of St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I. There are listed at least 120 changes 
of address from May to October, and there must be 
many more not reported to the school’s alumni 
office. Until September the alumni had contributed 
$627. toward the $1,000, cost of publishing the 
directory. 
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A new title for reporting upon those persons who 
are other than former students is “Wayland ‘Rebels’ 
in the News,” appearing in Wayland Gceetings, 
Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. A definition 
of those eligible for inclusion is given as follows: 


“Wayland Rebels are related to Wayland by 
marriage or birth, which includes the wife or husband, 
a sister or brother, of a former Wayland student or 
teacher; the father and mother of a past or present 
Wayland student!” 


* 


In an effective plea for scholarship aid The Stony 
Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., over the signature 
of its headmaster, Frank E. Gaebelein, gives the costs 
in 1751 for a boy entering Newark College as follows: 


Clothing $34 
Board (80% cents a week) 42 
Tuition 20 
Traveling expenses 12 
Fuel, Candles, Barber 11 
Amusements 6 $125 


Then today’s costs at Stony Brook are broken down, 
by comparison, as follows: 


Clothing $ 200 
Tuition and board 1,675 
Traveling expenses 100 
Barber 27 
Incidentals 50 


$2,052 


The school’s scholarship aid offered in the past ten 
years has more than doubled itself to a total of 
$64,000, distributed among eighty one students. 


Another Vol. I, No. 1 of the economical and recently 
popular four-page alumni newsletter reaches this desk. 
This one is printed in blue ink. The letter press is 
difficult to read (compared to printing in black ink) 
and five halftanes lost most of their value by this 
color stunt. We predict a change soon. 


MISCELLANY 


This year’s “Glimpses of College” series at Rhodes 
School, New York City, includes a series of ten lectures 
by college professors in various areas of college 
instruction to help a picked group of Rhodes students 
broaden their cultural background and to familiarize 
them with college lecture and discussion procedures. 


* 
In an effort better to tie in its activities with those 
of the community, The Thacher School, Ojai, Cal., 
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extended a valley-wide invitation to residents for the 
school’s annual concert-lecture series. In addition, 
space was reserved for groups coming from other 
schools in the vicinity. Last year the affairs were well 
attended and it was expected that the all-inclusiveness 
of this year’s invitation would bring out capacity 
audiences. The series is composed of eight programs, 
three musical, five lectures, and will be held on Sunday 
nights, concluding on March 19. 


* 


A boarding and day school such as The Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., with fifty per cent 
of the staff living in, could make social life almost 
completely self-contained. To avoid this, each fall at 
the conference for faculty, a wide range of community 
activities is presented for consideration. As a result 
of the orientation and their own ability and initiative, 
members of the staff find themselves serving as officers 
and integral parts of many local organizations. 


Led by Dr. Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress, whose 
school and national educational responsibilities do not 
prevent her serving on the board of the Tacoma 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Charles Wright 
Academy Board of Trustees, staff members are busy 
hiking the paths and trails of the Olympic and 
Cascade Ranges with the Mountaineers, serving on 
the World Affairs Council, folk dancing, promoting 
World Cavalcade, studying other languages, working 
in Tacoma Little Theater, making the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra concerts known, supporting the 
American Association of University Women, Adminis- 
trative Women in Education, numerous local churches, 
Tacoma Art League, Arts for Youth, and service clubs. 


Offices held by women of the staff include recording 
secretary of the Tacoma branch of Altrusa Club, 
corresponding secretary of Tacoma Art League, co- 
chairman of the Summer Arts Camp Committee of 
Tacoma Arts for Youth Council, president of Alpha 
Delta Kappa, honorary sorority for women teachers; 
organists, and choir directors. 


* 


Having read the pros and cons concerning alumni 
directories as printed in THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
Bu..eTin, and having mo response to a query in 
their news sheet concerning the graduates’ desire for 
such a directory, the Annie Wright Seminary Alumnae 
Association Board, decided to publish a mimeographed 
version. Done through a local business college, its 
cost was about 50c a copy, plus envelopes and postage. 

The directory went to each graduate whose address 
was known and to life member associates, accompanied 
by a mimeographed letter and a two-page supplement 
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with latest changes. Since it was not undertaken as a 
financially profitable project, money was mentioned 
in a P. S. suggesting a $1.00 contribution. Enthusi- 
astic notes usually accompanied the responses. 
“Delightful directory,” “Excellent job on the direct- 
ory,” “I have discovered several long-lost ‘buddies’ 
living not too many country miles from me,” “What 
a great idea! Many thanks... ,” “such a time 
saving directory,” “Not only am I enjoying the 
directory but George has enjoyed paging through it. 
I think he recalls more of the girls than I do — Wonder 
why??” 

As a result of publishing the directory, news came 
to the alumnae board about “unknowns,” moves, 
deaths, marriages. Addresses were sent in for about 
8% of the “unknowns,” most of whom had been such 
for a long time. 

* 


The Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, 
Mo., played host in the fall to the monthly meeting 
of the School Masters’ Club of Kansas City, Mo. This 
is an organization of approximately 100 public school 
headmasters in which Pembroke-Country Day holds 
one of the two independent school memberships. 
Eighty-four of the members were present for the 
dinner meeting, which was held in the school dining 


room. 
* 


Peter A. Schwartz, headmaster of the Pembroke- 
Country Day School, lately acted as chairman for a 
panel discussion on the subject “Problems Relative 
to the Independent School,” held before the Missouri 
Association of Secondary School Principals, an asso- 
ciation of public school administrators. The meeting 
took place at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., and was attended by approximately fifty persons 
from public and parochial schools. 


La Jolla Country Day School in California takes 
time to note with gratitude its debt to the community. 
It thanks the Librarian of the La Jolla Public Library 
for her cooperation in conducting classes on the proper 
use of the library, with specific emphasis on the card 
catalogue and reference books for students of the 
sixth and seventh grades. It thanks the community 
for furnishing the school with athletic facilities and an 
auditorium and a classroom at the Community Center. 
Next year, when the school occupies its new campus, 
it hopes to reciprocate by making available its new 
facilities for community purposes. 

Last June, at a meeting of the La Jolla Torch Club, 
Donald L. Leavenworth, Headmaster of La Jolla 
Country Day School, spoke on the role of the inde- 
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pendent school in the community, the community’s 
role in relation to the school, and the purpose and 
function of independent schools in the education of 
students. At the November meeting of the Club, 
David Cherry, Principal of the La Jolla Elementary 
School, presented the position of the public school in 
the community. 
* 


It is late October as we write this, yet it is our last 
chance (in these pages) to encourage you to visit the 
Press Room (the Boston Room on the mezzanine of 
the Statler-Hilton in New York City) during the 
Annual Conference, March 3 and 4. Last year the 
calendar moved too fast for us to give this reminder. 
The Press Room contains exhibits of members’ 
printing and publicity of which we can all be proud 
and from which we can learn. It also contains the 
members of the Public Relations Committee of the 
ISEB, and a more approachable group you will never 
find. They are present to help the professional 
reporters who may appear. They are also there to 


exchange ideas with you on subjects in the public 
relations, publications; and alumni fields. The Com- 
mittee members do not claim to know all the answers 
—not even half of them, but they are loaded with 
ideas and eager to share them. Besides, the door is 
wide open — for exit as well as entrance. 


Copies of your printed material — of all kinds — 
may be sent to our address, preferably in sufficient 
quantity for giveaway. All material that is received 
BEFORE February 15 will be taken to New York and 
exhibited in the Press Room. Address your packages 
to: 

Alden D. Groff 
56 Armour Road 
Princeton, New Jersey 


And, by the way, will you check to see whether we 
are on all your mailing lists — except the one for 
bills to patrons? We want to receive your publications 
all the time, not just for the Annual Conference 
display. 


OUR PARENTS AND THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF ISEB 

Many of our schools rightly take great pride in the 
interest of our parents and in their knowledge of what we 
do and are trying to do. I suggest that it is helpful for 
our parents to see something of the activities of the ISEB 
through attendance at an annual conference. 

I speak from experience, since the President of our 
Penn Charter Community attended the 1960 Conference 
and found it all intcnsely interesting. So important is 
such a visit now considered that our 1960-61 budget for 
the Community wil] have an appropriation to enable the 
President to attend for both days and one other person for 
the Saturday sessions. 

A view of the united efforts and abilities of our schools, 
as exemplified by one of our Conferences, makes it possible, 
as perhaps nothing else could, for parents to get a feeling 
of the great drive and spirit which is so typical of our 
independent schools today. 


John F. Gummere, Headmaster 


The William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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A LANGUAGE LAB FOR LESS 


ERY soon after the school man begins to examine 
the various types of Language Laboratory 
equipment, he discovers that each has its 

own special electronic wonders. If he examines closer, 
he finds that each has its special drawbacks as well. 
However, all have one common feature — a remark- 
ably high price. 


Knowing something of the costs of electronic 
components and of carpentry work, we wondered at 
this high price and decided to examine the possibility 
of practical alternatives. 


The first item considered was the room itself. 
According to present practice, the installation of a lab 
means either the allocation of a large room in the 
existing plant for the sole purpose of the lab or the 
expenditure of some $30,000 to build such a room. 
We thought of our own space possibilities, then of the 
probable attitude of our business manager toward 
the expenditure of $30,000, and came to the conclusion 
that an alternative was both desirable and essential. 


The alternative, which we found eminently satis- 
factory and believe to be superior, was to build our 
lab as three independent twelve-booth units in three 
of the present classrooms. This was made possible 
by the simple expedient of adding a folding brace to 
one wall of each booth and hinging it so that each 
booth could be converted into a desk by pressing a 
release and lowering the wall. 


Certain advantages in this arrangement immedi- 
ately presented themselves: 


1. The folding wall covered the electronic equip- 
ment and protected it from dust and accidental 
damage while not in use. 


"2. Because each classroom unit dealt with only one 
language at a time, the costly teacher’s console could 
be replaced by a simple switch box, and the wiring 
of the whole lab became so simple that a faculty 
member, with no knowledge of electronics, was able 
to install the whole unit with the help of a boy who 
knew how to solder. In turn, this meant fewer 
maintenance problems and fewer annoying break- 
downs. 


Mr. Vaughan is chairman of the Modern Language Department 
of Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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By Crark A. VAUGHAN 


3. Because the normal lab period of twenty to 
thirty minutes did not coincide with the usual forty- 
five minute class period, the fact that the lab could 
be converted to a classroom in thirty seconds saved 
both time and mass movement of students from lab to 
classroom during the class period. 


Scheduling students into lab periods was greatly 
simplified. 


We approached a local contractor and found 
that he could build our booths, with formica- 
covered folding walls, for $27.50 per booth. We 
thought this compared favorably with the $53.00 
price quoted us for one of the most popular commercial 


booths. 


It occurred to us next that it should be possible to 
use mass produced electronic components which were 
sold in volume at wholesale less 10%. We talked 
with sound engineers and found this to be so. These 
gentlemen did the engineering and set up a working 
model for the privilege of selling the equipment. 
Our equipment cost per booth $51.30, as opposed to 
$105.10 quoted us by one of the largest lab companies. 


T* problem of booth cost was easily resolved. 


In each lab the student hears the master tape and 
himself; the teacher can monitor any student, and 
intercom is possible with any or all students at the 
flick of a switch. We have designed four booths in 
each lab for the addition of individual tape recorders 
next year. 


Our total cost per twelve-booth unit was $1250.00. 
We are convinced that we have sacrificed nothing of 
quality and gained much of real value. 


We shall be glad to demonstrate the lab to any 
interested school people at any time while school is in 
session and to furnish the wiring diagram and names 
of suppliers. 


We submit that the teacher is still of first importance 
and the lab only a valuable tool. If this is so, we 
should dispense with linguistic tailfins and apply the 
saving to serious educational needs, which are always 
legion. 
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IS OUR LANGUAGE TEACHING 


KEEPING UP? 


HERE was a time when the only foreign 
languages we needed, in order to communi- 
cate with the rest of the world, were English, 
German, or French. By adding Latin and Greek to 
these languages, an American could converse with all 


the people who mattered, and read practically all the 
literature that had vital relevance to his culture. 


The events and developments of the last three 
decades have effected a radical change in the political 
and social structure of our world. Our international 
commitments have expanded to include the whole 
world. New nations and languages we practically 
knew nothing about have become of paramount 
importance to our economic welfare and national 
security. No corner of the world is too remote for us 
to afford neglecting. 


To maintain our position of leadership, under 
serious challenge, it is imperative that we enter into 
intelligent conversation with these new peoples. We 
should understand their mental processes, explore 
their culture, and study their history. Their aspi- 
rations, ideals, modes of life, and values, are the 
determinants of their behavior. Ability to determine 
their patterns of behavior is vital to our leadership 
and our security. Hence, it has become incumbent 
upon us to put ourselves in a favorable position to 
understand, appreciate, and communicate with these 
people in their own media of communication. 


Among those people into whose life we have been 
thrown, and who have become vital forces in shaping 
our world, are the Arabic-speaking peoples. There are 
80,000,000 of them, spreading themselves from the 
Atlantic shores of North Africa to the Persian Gulf, 
and from the Mediterranean in the North to the 
Indian Ocean in the south. Their land contains about 
70% of the crude oil reserves of the free world — and 
across their lands stretch out the air, sea, and land 
lanes vital to our network of communications with 
Africa, Asia, and Europe. They are the custodians of 


Mr. Sa’adah is Director of Arabic Studies at Woodstock 
Country School, South Woodstock, Vermont. 
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By Mounir R. Sa’apau 


a religion which is seriously adhered to by over 400,- 
000,000 Muslims, and they constitute the spiritual 
aristocracy who speak the sacred Janguage in which 
the Muslims pray and worship. Their culture, once 
the most vibrant in the Western World, has influenced 
us in innumerable ways. And now, once again, they 
are a developing, forward-looking, and ambitious 
people. The turmoil that has characterized the Arabic 
World in the last two decades is only the superficial 
ripple that indicates the deep awakening that is 
bringing these people back to the main current of 
world thought and action. In what direction their 
young energies will flow will largely depend upon our 
understanding and appreciation of their aspirations 
and our capacity to communicate with them in terms 
which they understand. 


N appreciation of these facts, and in order to 
| meet this demand, the Woodstock Country 
School introduced in 1959 a course in the Arabic 
language, history, and culture in its curriculum. The 
course was offered to a group of five Juniors whose 
aptitudes and interests demonstrated that they could 
handle the material. The program is being continued 
with these five for a second year of study, and it is 
expected that by the end of their senior year they will 
be able to read and understand a newspaper article. 


This experiment is proving to be worthwhile and 
exciting. The immersion of an American youth into a 
cultural medium totally alien to his experience, and 
yet one which impinges itself upon his history, his 
politics, and his economics, is both refreshing and 
enlightening. The knowledge on the part of the 
student that such a study can be very much needed 
because the United States is engaged in intricate 
economic, political and cultural enterprises with the 
Arabic world, provides an added incentive for his 
determined and sustained effort. 


The question might arise as to whether the second- 
ary school is the proper place for such studies. In the 
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opinion of Professor Philip Hitti of the Department 
of Oriental Studies at Princeton University, the 


answer is in the positive. He says, “Before the 
twentieth century is over, I am convinced Arabic 
will figure extensively in American high schools.” 
Rather than wait until the need becomes universally 
felt and then introduce a crash program, which always 
brings with it much waste, the pioneering that the 
Woedstock Country School is doing in this field will 
help the development of techniques, methods, materi- 


als, and channels that will be useful when the need 
becomes widely felt. Meanwhile, those who receive 
the training in this initial stage, will be able to secure 
advanced ratings in Middle Eastern studies in their 
respective colleges. They will be able to fill the 
strategic positions that are waiting to use people 
whose training and attitudes qualify them to converse 
intelligently with the people of the Arabic world and 
spearhead the developments in our intricate relations 
with the Middle East. 


Tovar Hotel at the Grand Canyon. 


Youth.” 


FIRST ARIZONA CONFERENCE OF ISEB 


Co-sponsored by the Arizona Association of 
Independent Schools 


Next October 19, 20, 21, and 22 the ISEB and the Arizona Association of 
Independent Schools will co-sponsor a regional conference, to be held at the El 


The theme of the conference will be ‘“‘A Revitalization of Character in American 


Registration will begin on Thursday evening, October 19, 1961. 
Saturday will be devoted to general and section meetings, including the annual 
meeting of the Council for Religion in Independent Schools and a meeting for ad- 
ministrators sponsored by the National Council of Independent Schools. Sunday 
will be free for sightseeing and visits to Arizona schools. 


Save the dates. Plan to have your school represented. 


Friday and 


To the Editor of 
Tus InpEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN: 


modern schools. 


I am eager to teach in the United States and have written letters to various 
agencies of your Country and hope I shall get reply from at least some of them. I 
beg assistance from your readers also. Here are my qualifications: 

Experienced school-teacher (30), trained in Calcutta, India, with Masters degree 
in Education and post-graduate degree for teachers’ training fer higher secondary, 
Willing to teach physical training, music, dramatics, elocution, 
Indian craft, besides general subjects, both in coeducational and girls’ schools — 
preferably in the United Kingdom, the United States, or Canada, part-time or full- 
time, permanent or temporary (3-4 years). 


Yours faithfully, 


A. Guosnat, M.A.B.T. 


71/1A, Bakul Bagan Road 
Calcutta 25, India 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun De Q. Brices, Middlesex Schoel, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE USE OF THE MASTER TEACHER 


Two experiments in the use of the master teacher 
for instruction of a whole grade are being conducted 
at John Burroughs School in St. Louis. While it 
is too early in the year to assess the effectiveness of 
the innovations, their plan and purposes are of 
interest. 


1. The sixty students enrolled in the required 
upper-school course in United States history at 
Burroughs meet as a group twice a week to hear 
lectures or write tests and twice a week as sections of 
fifteen for discussion. Sections are arranged according 
to ability as suggested by past performance in English 
and history courses. Assignments, made fer periods 
of from one to three weeks, are given at two levels. 
All students read in a text and in certain supplemen- 
tary works; honors candidates must read additional 
and more difficult selections and answer appropriate 
questions on periodic tests. Successful honors candi- 
dates may elect to take advanced placement exami- 
nations. Required of all students are a documented, 
argumentative research paper and two shorter critical 
papers dealing with books from a selected list. 


The change has been made in the hope of achieving 
several ends. By reducing class hours for the teacher 
from sixteen to ten, time will be gained for preparation, 
grading of papers, and counseling individual students. 
The lecture system will make possible the introduction 
(at a single instead of multiple sessions) of material 
found in works not readily available to students and 
the more economical use of visual aids. Two-level 
assignments (with grade inducements — base, but 
effective) will offer opportunity and incentive to more 
able students. At the same time, sectioning by ability 
will maintain discussion at levels appropriate to 
students’ talents. The extra time afforded the teacher 
will also make possible testing by essay entirely in- 
stead of on occasion as before. 

The assignment system and ability sectioning have 
been used in the course for several years and have 
been found to be effective. By spring it is hoped 
that there will be sufficient evidence to make an 
assessment of the course as a whole. 
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2. The physical approach to the course in seventh 
grade science at John Burroughs School is new; the 
subject matter remains the same. There are currently 
sixty-four seventh graders, all of whom are required 
to take general science. In years past, the procedure 
has been for each one-third of the class to meet its 
own teacher four periods per week. The teachers 
would work fairly closely together on both class work 
and laboratory work. 


Thinking that it would be appropriate for an 
experienced teacher to handle all of the seventh 
graders, and with scheduling limitations, a new ap- 
proach is being tried this year. All science 7 is 
scheduled to meet at the same period of the day, 
four days a week. Twice weekly, all sixty-four 
students meet together in the school auditorium. 
All three teachers are present, but the major presenta- 
tion is handled by the chairman of the science depart- 
ment. The other two periods of the week, the classes 
meet individually with their own teachers in small 
groups of twenty-one or twenty-two. 


No attempt is made to lecture to these young 
children. Rather, the presentation is made just as if 
the group were a normal sized class of twenty or so. 
Questions are directed to the class. Questions from 
the floor are answered. Most of the discussion centers 
around demonstrations performed by the instructor. 
The idea is to present the important and underlying 
principles twice weekly in the large group meetings 
and to spend the two periods when the small classes 
meet in developing these ideas further in a more 
intimate atmosphere. 


It was not clear at first whether or not seventh 
graders would freely participate in discussions when 
in a group of sixty or more. These fears were needless, 
apparently. Although the experiment is only two 
weeks old, it would appear that there is just as much 
enthusiasm and participation as if the students were 
in small discussion sections. 

The textbook used was written several years ago 
by the chairman of the science department. It is 
specifically aimed at students in John Burroughs and 
has not been sold outside the school. The course has 
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two major objectives. 
important, an attempt is made throughout the year 
to teach the students the essentials of scientific pro- 
blem solving. Secondly, the broad areas of science, 
in which scientists work, are explored briefly. No 
attempt is made to make this exploration a really 


First, and perhaps most 


profound one. This is left for subsequent science 
courses. Science is required in grades 7 through 9, 
as is at least one high school science course. Rather, 
a brief peek is obtained into several of the major 
fields of scientific inquiry. Laboratory work is 
performed approximately one-third of the time. 


REPORT ON A VISIT TO RUSSIA 


A Culver Military Academy instructor, recently 
returned from a five-week tour of the Soviet Union, 
believes American education maintains superiority to 
Russian education. 


But Dr. Russell Blair, who teaches Russian at 
Culver, says that Soviet educators are doing an 
extremely good job with well-motivated, intense 
students. 


_“The difference between the Russian and American 
systems is one of philosophy. Everywhere I went in 
Russia I was reminded that the function of their 
education is to serve the needs of the state,’ Dr. 


Blair said. 


“Their aims are to allow the student to develop his 
full abilities —- education for excellence — but with 
freedom of choice resting with the state, to insure 
optimum development of the state. 


“They have set up quotas for students preparing 
for higher education; large quotas in the essential 
fields and smaller ones in non-essential fields. Hence 
a boy who prefers law or journalism might have to 
select a large-quota field of perhaps engineering or 
physics, or postpone his higher education until a 
sufficient quota was established.” 


Dr. Blair, who made the trip with fifty American 
educators, said that in the United States, “we serve 
the individual, and I think we are preparing a better 
citizen because of that philosophy. Here we stress 
his right to free choice so that he may have the 
opportunity to develop his individual capacities to 
the optimum consonant with his abilities and desires.” 


The Culver instructor believes the Russian student 
to be better motivated because of the intense drive 
among the Communists to surpass the West. Propa- 
ganda is geared in this direction, and Dr. Blair 
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points out that the poster seen most frequently was 
one alluding to the statement by Lenin, who, after 
the Russian revolution, was asked: “What do we do 
now?” His reply was: “Study, Study, Study.” 


“Yet the Russian people are not completely 
swallowing this propaganda,” says Dr. Blair. ‘Stu- 
dents were eager to learn from us. They asked 
questions, but always they were convinced that their 
system was the right one to follow. Yet they were 
smart enough to know that the West is ahead of 
them if they are constantly being prodded to close 
the gap.” 


Perhaps the lone penetration in the Russian 
educational armor is what Dr. Blair and some of the 
other American educators called a lack of ‘‘classroom 
curiosity.” 


“There appears to be little give-and-take between 
teacher and pupil. We talked about this after our 
classroom visits, and none of us could remember a 
student asking a question even though questions were 
encouraged. The students appeared to accept what 
was handed them by their Russian teachers without 
question.” 


In cities such as Moscow, Tbsilisi, Tashkent, 
Samarkand, Stalinabad, and Alma Ata, the touring 
American professors met with Russian colleagues in 
general discussion sessions. The point was raised 
whether a Russian teacher could deviate from the 
prepared text, and, if he had a divergent opinion, 
whether he could express it in the classroom. 


“The answer came back always the same,” Dr. 
Blair said. ‘They told us that no one wanted to 
teach in any other way but the one prescribed by the 
state. Soviet teachers are capable and are looked up 
to and respected. The Soviet teaching profession is 
one of prestige, a reflection of the importance which 
the Soviets attach to education. They are dedicated 
and seemed quite competent.” 


As for the work being produced by the Russian 
student, Dr. Blair had the opportunity to observe 
many classes conducted in his own field of language. 


“Judging by the student product, it was good work. 
But nothing outstanding. In languages they weren’t 
doing any better than a class in the U. S. 


“One difference I might add is that the Russians 
do not believe in ability grouping as we have in 
American schools. In the Soviet Union the good 
student works alongside the bad one. One official 
told us he felt the U. S. begins too soon with ability- 
grouping.” 
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Dr. Blair said it is difficult to compare U. S. and 
Soviet education because of the extreme differences in 
purpose. 


“The Soviet approach to education is keynoted by 
simplicity, very high motivation, and thoroughness. 
But I believe that our stress on the development of 
the individual produces a graduate with greater 
flexibility and more intellectual curiosity, a person 
better suited to face the dilemmas of ethics that he 
must face.” 


Dr. Blair’s trip was aided by a grant from the Fleet 
Fund established for Culver Military Academy 
faculty members doing advanced study. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 
At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., 


more and more interest is being evinced in the ety- 
mology course, taught by John F. Joseph of the 
classics department. During this current year there 
are five classes of etymology meeting once a week and 
totaling 121 boys. In the past two years since the 
course was inaugurated, the students have felt that 
the course has been very helpful in all their work, and 
specifically on the college entrance examinations. 


An experiment in team teaching is being studied at 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana, with the 
possibility that the project may be expanded in the 
near future. 


The team teaching is being done by instructors 
Charles Bayless and Thomas Walker, who are working 
with a combined junior English class. In theory, this 
method will utilize the strengths of each instructor. 
On certain subject matter, the entire class hears 
lectures by one of the instructors; in other cases, the 
class is split, with each instructor covering specific 
topics. 


Through team-teaching, it is expected that in- 
structors will have more free time to deal with 
problems of individual students as well as additional 
time for the development of study materials. 


Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., introduced a 
course in advanced English this fall, to prepare 
students of superior capabilities and high interest for 
the advanced placement College Board Examination 
in English. The course is also designed to expose 
these students to aspects and areas of literature and 
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the other arts not regularly presented in a senior 
English course. 


A seminar method is used, with meetings of two to 
two and a half hours being held once a week. Each 
student prepares the assigned work for the seminar 
and makes a list of not less than six discussion 
questions, a copy of which is left with the instructor 
prior to the class. In addition, each student prepares 
a long paper (3-5000 words) during each six-week 
marking period. 


Prior to the class meeting, the instructor reads 
through the list of questions and plans his lecture and 
the discussion period. Such a course of action 
develops within the student a sense of “oral logic 
and rhetoric” which eventually transplants itself to 
the written word. The major effort is placed on the 
proper method of preparing the lengthy essay, with 
considerable attention given to mechanics, style, prose 
techniques, etc. 


Textbooks have been chosen to confront the 
student with forms of literature with which he is 
unfamiliar. Some are “great books,” others are not 
so well known; all are adult and thought-provoking. 
In a general way, all are somewhat philosophical, 
presenting various authors’ views on life and human 
problems of conduct, justice, and morality. Beginning 
with the Book of Job, the booklist includes Voltaire’s 
Candide, Gide’s Lafcadio’s Adventures, Greene’s The 
Power and the Glory, Camus’ The Stranger, Dostoiev- 
sky’s Crime and Punishment, Cozzens’ S. S. San 
Pedro & Castaway, Kafka’s The Tria/, and Conrad’s 
The Secret Agent. With one exception, all books are 
paper-bound, thus reducing the cost to each student. 
Other texts are suggested for research and collateral 
reading. 


Additional features of the course include excursions 
into other forms of art, including music, opera, art, 
drama, and dance, with discussions and papers on 
each following. Great music and great paintings are 
introduced in class, while field trips to theaters (the 
proximity to NYC is a boon) cover opera, modern 
dance and ballet, and contemporary theater, as well as 
Shakespearean offerings. 


Some major academic appointments and changes in 


the curriculum have been made at St. Louis Country 
Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Robert L. Clicquennoi has been appointed head of 
the science department, and a new program has been 
instituted in basic science. This program consists of 
a required sophomore course embracing central con- 
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cepts from physics, chemistry and biology as an 
introduction to advanced work for scientifically 
talented students, and as a terminal laboratory 
science course for others. Following the basic science 
course, students may pursue advanced studies in 
physics, biology or chemistry which will be taught as 
advanced placement courses. It is hoped that this 
change will permit able students to go more deeply 
into the study of scientific disciplines at an earlier 
level to prepare them for the more rigorous laboratory 
courses. 


Robert Wheatley has been appointed director of 
religious studies, and a new program in philosophy 
and religion has been instituted for seniors. This 
course, which is required of all seniors and meets 
three times a week, is a survey of the development of 
religious and philosophic thought from Greek times 
to the present, with a special focus on man’s attempt 
to seek an answer to some of the central problems of 
his existence. The basis for the course is the belief 
that boys of senior age are beginning to ask mature 
questions about the nature of their existence and the 
world, and should be provided with the tools with 
which they can pursue the formation of a mature 
religious and ethical understanding. 


Mrs. Nadia Danett has been appointed instructor 
in Russian, and for the first time Russian has been 
offered as a full course in the Upper School, to be 
elected as a modern foreign language. Prior to this, 
Russian was taught to an experimental group of 7th 
and 8th grade students on a non-credit basis. These 
students have become the nucleus of the regular 
language group. 


St. Mark’s School of Texas (Dallas) is offering 
this year for the first time an integrated course in 
chemistry and physics, open to members of the Junior 
Class. The course, called physical science I and II, 
aims at unifying into a composite whole the subject 
matter of the conventional courses in chemistry and 
physics. St. Mark’s found that much time was being 
lost in the individual courses by unnecessary repetition 
in areas common to each. By avoiding this loss of 
time, teachers can cover much new material, thereby 
enriching the course and creating a broader concept 
of the field of science. 


Plans for a major revision of the science curriculum 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., have recently 
been completed under the direction of John H. Beust, 
head of the science department. 
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To be put into effect for the first time in the autumn 
of 1961, the plans will establish new science require- 
ments for graduation. In place of the currently 
required one-year course in any of the three “major” 
sciences there will be substituted a physical science 
course embracing areas of chemistry, physics, meteor- 
ology, astronomy, and geology. The physical science 
course will become a prerequisite for all other science 
courses offered by the school. 


Students of exceptional ability will, as a result of 
the new curriculum, be able to move directly from the 
basic course to honors courses in the laboratory 
sciences which will be offered as preparation for 
advanced placement. The curriculum change wilil 
enable them to fulfill their basic science requirements 
and take both advanced physics and advanced chem- 
istry in the space of three rather than four years. 
The large majority of students who complete the 
basic requirement and subsequently desire further 
work in the sciences will be offered regular courses in 
physics, chemistry, and biology. The new plan will 
avoid the repetition presently encountered by all 
students taking more than one science course. 


The physical. science course will be offered to all 
forms above the second. Third formers will, how- 
ever, be permitted to elect it only with the permission 
of the science department and the director of studies. 


Additions to this year’s curriculum at Taipei 
American School, Formosa, as reported by Superin- 
tendent Joseph C. Rennard, include creative writing, 
calculus, and first year Russian. The inclusion of 
Russian increases to six the number of foreign lan- 
guages taught; the other five are French, Spanish, 
German, Latin, and Chinese for one, two, or three 
consecutive years. 


For several years the school has maintained an 
Asian history department. This year the subjects 
offered were transferred from the prescribed diploma 
subjects to the category of electives with entirely 
satisfactory results. The. Taipei American School 
will be more than willing to discuss or to help the 
Asian departments of Stateside schools in any practi- 
cable way. 


Coordination of the academic and guidance depart- 
ments of Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., has resulted in a four-year program which is 
offered to all ninth graders who meet the requirements 
of high ability and.sound previous preparation. 
Essentially the scheme will give each cadet: the 
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opportunity to gain at least eighteen majors over and 
above the military science and tactics required of all 
cadets. 


It is proposed that once the group is formed in the 
ninth grade, it will continue as a unit. 


The advantage of a continuous program in English 
will be thoroughness of preparation and minimum re- 
petition, leading toward programs on a seminar and 
research basis in the senior year. 


In mathematics all students enjoy the modern 


approach, using the program suggested by the Yale 
Study Group. 


In science all chosen cadets are expected to have a 
reasonable basis of general science, which is not offered 
in the program. Biology becomes the ninth grader’s 
required laboratory science, and any student may 
elect to take both chemistry and physics in successive 
years. 


In social studies a two year required major of World 
History incorporates the previously offered World 
History and Modern European History in a more 
flexible program highly accepted by the department. 
This will be followed by a full year of United States 
History. 


In languages all participating students are en- 
couraged to take three years of a language of their 
choosing, and already the department is contemplating 
a fourth year to meet an expected demand. 


Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., took its 
entire student body to Phoenix on November 9, 10, 
11 for the annual study of four projects: the Salt 
River Project Organization, the administration of 
commercial farms, labor and management relations, 
and city government. Each grade was assigned to a 
specific project. 


The logistic problems of such a large movement of 
118 students, plus faculty, was solved by using the 
school trucks and bus, and by camping out on the 
Salt River Project Corporation camp grounds on the 
edge of the city. Organizational and administrative 
needs were covered by assigned student crews, with 
meals cooked over campfires. Everyone slept out in 
sleeping bags under the stars. 


The 9th grade, under the leadership of four faculty 
members, studied the Salt River Project Organization, 
a huge cooperative providing irrigation water for local 
farmers. The students learned how the cooperative 
operated: construction of dams and of irrigation 
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canals without which no individual farm could func- 
tion, as the heavy use of surface water necessitates 
the pumping of supplementary water from under- 
ground. They became familiar with the severe 
economic situation, since the water table has been 
lowering at the rate of seven feet a year. 


The 10th grade, with three faculty leaders, studied 
commercial farms. The U. S. Farm Bureau most 
cooperatively sent along its head man as lecturer. 
Harvesting operations were observed. Students were 
particularly interested in Mexican and Navaho 
laborers through their acquaintance with these peoples 
during their spring intercultural trips to Mexico and 
the Indian Reservation. To avoid the “wetback” 
situation, a treaty was consummated between the 
United States and Mexico whereby Mexican labor 
can be brought in under agreed-upon conditions of 
housing and wages. Finally, students visited a cotton 
gin and then saw the loading of vegetables into 
refrigerator cars. 


The 11th grade, with four faculty members, studied 
labor and management relations. First, the regional 
director of the C.I.O. and A.F. of L., described the 
history of union development. Then on a visit to a 
non-union store, Goldwater’s, the vice president 
described their very liberal policies towards labor. 
The next stop was at the Allison Steel Company to 
observe the manufacturing of structural steel and 
other products. A third visit was to the headquarters 
of the Bayless Markets, overseeing thirty huge 
markets and 1600 employees. Personnel managers 
outlined company policies. 


The 12th grade, with three faculty members, studied 
city government. Officials not only discussed adminis- 
tration but also current and future planning for the 
growth of the city, which is now the 29th city in size 
of population. The city managers system was of 
particular interest. In addition, 12th graders visited 
the city Criminal Court and then the Traffic Court, 
where the judge explained city policies in handling 
lawbreakers. 


Upon return to Verde Valley School, all students 
took examinations on what they had learned and upon 
their original observations and resultant thinking. 


Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., is 
carrying out a pilot project under N.D.E.A. auspices 
to test the “Glastonbury Materials,” which are at 
present being expanded at the newly established 
language materials center in New York. 
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These materials, prepared under the directien of 
Mary Thompson of the Glastonbury, Conn., public 
school system, put into practical teaching form the 
latest thinking in the field of audio-lingual teaching. 
They consist of printed lessons, taped exercises of 
several kinds, and student records for use in homework 
— all integrated to form a complete audio-lingual 


course. 


Enthusiasm for a new course at The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa., is shared by the 
faculty and students of the 11th grade. Entitled 
“Western Culture,” it is required as a fifth major 
subject. Combining the disciplines of European 
history, the history of art, and the history of music, 
it is a two hour lecture course under the direction of 
the history department. Studying the development of 
music and art as it kept pace with the political and 
social movements of European History, the student 
is made aware of the impact of events and ideas on 
the artistic climate of each period. 


The four teachers give examinations in their 
respective subjects, which range over the three areas. 
The test results show that the student is beginning to 
acquire a broader view of his culture. 


It is hoped that it may be possible, later, to relate 
this course to the work in progress in the departments 
of English literature, language, and science, thus 
studying mankind’s development in depth. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


The summer program of foreign studies at The 
Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., which at 
present includes study tours to Russia, Germany, 
Spain, and France, is expanding with the inauguration 
of an Asian tour directed by Allan Wesley Low, 
master of history and Chinese at Choate. He will 
be assisted by Howard L. Boorman, director of the 
Modern China project at Columbia University, and 
Douglas W. Overton, director of the Japan Society. 


Students participating in this program will be in 
residence at Choate from July 5-19 for orientation 
and seminar on major problems in the Far East. 
During this period the student will be introduced to 
an appreciation for Far Eastern civilization through 
selected readings, audio-visual aids, lectures by leading 
authorities, and a phrase-book knowledge of Chinese 
and Japanese. 


On July 20 the group will leave New York by plane 
for Hong Kong. From July 22 to July 28 the group 
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will tour Hong Kong and Macao, from July 29 to 
August 2 they will visit Taiwan, and during the rest 
of August they will be in Japan. 


Last November, Clair Bee, athletic director at 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., and since 1954 the director of Camp All- 
America, the summer program of the academy, re- 
ceived word of its election to full membership in the 
American Camping Association. The camp met the 
A.C.A. requirements in all eight areas as described in 
the association’s ‘““Report of Camping Practices.” 


The American Camping Association is a national, 
voluntary, professional organization. It represents 
camping of all types, such as private, church, organ- 
ization, school, public, and institutional — both 
resident and day — and consists of forty-four sections 
located in all parts of the country with a national board 
representing the sections and a national office in 
Martinsville, Ind. Among its objectives, three stand 
out: (1) To further the welfare of children and adults 
through camping. (2) To extend the recreational and 
educational benefits of out-of-door living. (3) To 
give emphasis in camping to citizenship training in 
keeping with the principles and traditions of American 
democracy. 


The Rev. Matthew Warren, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., has announced the appoint- 
ment of R. Philip Hugny as Director of the school’s 
Advanced Studies Program and Philip E. Burnham as 
Dean of the Faculty for the Program. 


Mr. Hugny, who joined the Program as Assistant 
Director in 1957, succeeds Alan N. Hall, who is 
spending a year’s sabbatical leave at Cambridge 
University before returning to his regular post as a 
member of the English department of St. Paul’s 
School. Mr. Burnham is Head of the English depart- 
ment of St. Paul’s and Chief Reader for the English 
composition test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 


Mr. Warren has also announced a change in the 
intern program of the Advanced Studies Program. 
The intern program provides opportunities for college 
undergraduates and college and secondary school 
teachers to participate in the Advanced Studies 
Program with New Hampshire high school students 
of exceptional academic ability during the six weeks’ 
session each summer. Beginning with the summer of 
1961 the interns will be divided into three groups: 
Counselor Interns, Resident Interns, and Commuting 
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Counselor Interns will be involved full time 
in the Program and will be considered as assistant 


Interns. 


faculty members. They will reside in dormitories 
and will assist in the supervision of students and the 
operation of the houses. They may be responsible 
for supervising tables in the dining hall and for 
assisting the Librarian in the supervision of the 
library. Counselor interns may also be asked to help 
the athletic director in coaching and supervising the 
athletic program. These interns will be provided 
with housing, meals, educational supplies, and in- 
struction without charge. 


Resident interns will be provided with meals and 
housing on campus but will participate only in the 
classroom and other academic activities of the 
Program. These interns will be expected to pay a 
general charge of $100 which will include room, meals, 
supplies, and instruction. 


Commuting interns will participate in classroom 
and other academic activities of the Program. These 
interns will eat their mid-day meal in the dining hall 
of the school six days per week, but they will not be 
housed by the Program. The commuting interns 
will be charged $75 for their meals and for supplies 
and instruction. 


The advanced studies program of St. Paul’s School, 
has announced that for the first time girls will be 
admitted to the program during the summer of 1961. 


Since its inception in 1958 the program has offered 
six-week advanced courses each summer to as many as 
one hundred thirty New Hampshire high school boys 
of exceptional academic ability. The session of 1961 
will accept for the first time about thirty girls of 
equally proven ability who will be selected, as are 
the boys, on the basis of high school grades, aptitude 
tests, teacher and principal recommendations, and a 
personal interview. 


The advanced studies program is a_ six-week 
resident summer school which runs from late June 
to early August and which utilizes the facilities of 
St. Paul’s School. 


Headmaster Herbert B. Moore of Tilton School 
(Tilton, N. H.) has announced the establishment of a 
Tilton Summer School for 1961. The program, to be 
directed by William E. Ricketson of the English 
department, will provide an opportunity for Tilton 
boys and boys from other schools to undertake new 
academic courses or make up previous failures. 


The first summer session will run eight weeks, 
beginning on June 25 and ending on August 19. All 
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courses given wil] be for credit. In addition to 
straight academic courses, a program in develop- 
mental reading will be offered. 


NEW SCHOOL POLICY 


The Parents’ Council of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., following a new policy, arranged -a 
reception and dinner for the faculty and parents on 
two evenings in mid-October. Over eighty per cent 
of the school’s parents were in attendance to meet 
new and old faculty and to visit the entire school 
plant, from classrooms to gymnasium. The faculty 
took “touring” parties of parents from the reception 
in the newly renovated library to points of interest 
in the school, then brought them back to Alumni 
Hall and the library for the dinner’s first course. 
Both the dining room and the art studio were filled 
with tables so arranged that parents of boys in the 
same class might be seated together at the dinner 
which followed. 


Afterwards, all guests reassembled in Alumni Hall 
to listen to addresses setting forth the long-range 
plans of the school affecting its spiritual and material 
growth and its usefulness in the field of education. 


Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass., has 
been considering further expansion. In the past 
decade the school has grown in enrollment and variety 
of courses offered, as well as new faculty and facilities, 
to accommodate a change from a school of 200 students 
to one of 363. 


The management consultant firm of Booz, Allen, 
and Hamilton has been hired to make an extensive 
survey of Williston. They will study the plausibility 
of greater expansion; and, if expansion is advised, 
they will suggest what the optimum enrollment 
would be for the most efficient administration while 
providing the best possible education. 


Related to the subject of the size of the student 
body the firm will consider the following seven major 
areas: philosophy and objectives, curriculum and 
instruction, staffing and organization, auxiliary serv- 
ices and facilities, financial requirements, fund 
raising, and a master plan for action. 


Williston considers itself fortunate in having avail- 
able a grant of $20,000 from the Charles E. Merrill 
Trust for this extensive study. It is the hope of the 
Trust and Williston as well that this research will 
prove most valuable to schools which have been 
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considering major alterations in plant. and/or student 
enrollment. Williston Academy may provide the 
“yardstick” for such endeavors. 


INTER-SCHOOL COOPERATION 


It is nothing unusual for school orchestras and 
bands to give concerts away from the home campus. 
But it may be somewhat unique in the annals of 
interscholastic relations when the organization of one 
school gives a benefit performance for that of another 
some twenty-five miles away. This was the happy 
situation when the concert band of the New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
presented a fall program at the Nanuet Junior-Senior 
High School, in Nanuet, N. Y., for the benefit of the 
high school’s community service organization. 


Students of neighboring independent schools were 
invited by Polytechnic School, Pasadena, Calif., to 
join Polytechnic students in attending a series of 
upper-school science discussion-lectures on the Poly- 
technic campus during the fall and early winter. 
Held in Polytechnic’s new Hixon Science Building 
on six Wednesday afternoons, the lectures were given 
by faculty members (fathers of Polytechnic students) 
of the California Institute of Technology as well as of 
Polytechnic. Topics announced for the series were as 
follows: “Enzymes,” “Program of the 18-Inch 
Schmidt,” “Phototropism,” “Climates of the Past,” 
“Nucleic Acid,” and “Mathematics: the Four-Color 
Problem.” 


In order to stimulate interest in oceanography at 
the secondary school level, the science department of 
Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., has joined 
Tabor Academy, Moses Brown School, and St. 
George’s School in a program under the technical 
sponsorship of, and involving research in problems 
suggested by, the Oceanographic Institute in Woods 
Hole, Mass. About three students from each school 
and their science faculty members form a team 
assisted by Institute research consultants. Work in 
the schools is complemented by periodic meetings of 
the whole group for lectures by Institute staff mem- 
bers, followed by team progress reports. 


UNUSUAL. ACTIVITIES 

During the normally slack period following the 
football season, two days were chosen by the Student 
Activities Committee of Moses Brown School, 
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Providence, R. I., for work after school on the school 
grounds. Encouraged by Robert NN. Cunningham, 
headmaster, a committee drew-up a map of the school’s 
thirty acres, dividing them into sections to be cleared 
of fall leaves and earlier hurricane damage to trees. 
Work crews of ten advisees under the direction of 
their faculty adviser were each assigned an area for 
enterprising effort. Parents blessed the plan. by 
sending in rakes, saws, axes, shovels, and. baskets. 
Boys of the Middle and Upper Schools took part in 
the project, working together in good fun in the late 
afternoon before settling darkness. Since three- 
fourths of the school enrollment in these age groups 
are day students at Moses Brown, all were urged to 
report to classes dressed for the afternoon’s work in 
the open, customary ties and sports jackets being 
forbidden by the Activities Committee. 


It is not astonishing, perhaps, that the eaten 
was fruitful and successful, if one considers the spirit 
observed in the undertaking. Not only were school 
and a few private trucks filled with leaves for a 
gigantic compost heap, but trees and shrubs took on 
new shape and stature that suggested professional 
attention. And, of course, everyone thought his 
part of the campus looked the best. It has even been 
suggested that the project be repeated in the ng, 
as 300 boys will attest. 


An international visit of unusual nature took place 
last October 23 when five TWA air cadets from their 
training center at Ciampino Airport, in Rome, Italy,: 
stopped at New York Military Academy, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., for a tour of the academy. The 
young Italians were met by the cadet officers of 
NYMA, who acted as guides for the oe: air 
personnel of TWA. 


Each year five boys are selected for a comprehensive 
course lasting four calendar years. Candidates must 
be fourteen years of age, have good general appear- 
ance, and come from families who are unable to meet 
the cost of normal education in Italy. Each boy must 
pass rigid entrance requirements, including an intelli- 
gence test administered by members of the staff of the 
University of Rome. The cadets spend four months 
in each of the ten departments of this modern, inter- 
national airline. Eight hours a day are given over 
to regular assignments in the departments, which 
include administration, flight control, food, freight, 
maintenance, and piloting. For two hours a day the 
boys study academic subjects, such as English, 
French, Italian, algebra, geometry,. meteorology, and 
navigation. 
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‘Every six months the cadets travel to some foreign 
country, and during the three years since the inception 
of the TWA air cadet program, the boys have visited 
Great Britain, France, Egypt, West Germany, 
Switzerland, and now U. S. A. 


October 17 was arbor day for the upper school and 
bulb day for. the lower school at the Park School, 
Brooklandyille, Md. Trees, bought by the Parents’ 
Association, dug by the students from the school 
woods, or.donated by a local florist, were planted by 
all the upper school classes. Academic work was 
suspended while the faculty. supervised the setting 
out-of the trees around the one-year-old campus. At 
the same time the lower school children planted bulbs 
around the edge of the pond in front of the school. 


The trees included twelve apple trees, twelve dog- 
woods, six weeping willows, sixteen red maples, twelve 
fragrant cedars, twelve mimosas, arbor vitae, yews, 
and privet. In addition, each seventh grader planted 
a Chinese chestnut seed, and twenty short-leafed 
pines’ were planted to control erosion. Hollyhocks, 
columbine, fringed gentians, and coreopsis were sown 
behind the athletic fields. The bulbs brought in by 
the younger children included daffodils, hyacinths, 
narcissus, tulips, and iris. 


When the Park School.moved to its.new location a 
year ago, an old stone cottage on the premises was 
taken over by the senior class to renovate and use as 
their special privilege. This year’s seniors have 
spent many weekends painting and fixing up both the 
inside and outside. They now have a lounge equipped 
with piano, radio, and record player, where they may 
go in their study periods, and they are planning to 
make the upstairs into their own private study hall 
complete with reference books. This is entirely a 
student project, done under student supervision. 


EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 

A philosophy club has been established at Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind., but its advisors 
suggest that prospective members first contemplate 
the subject of getting good grades. 


Membership in the Culver Philosophy Club is 
restricted to seniors and juniors with a minimum B 
average and with no grade below C plus. 


“This is not academic segregation,” says faculty 
advisor Peter DeTroy. “It reflects our thinking 
that cadets achieving grades below these standards 
should philosophize on the nature of their own 
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academic deficiencies before they philosophize on the 
nature of the universe.” 


The club will concentrate on the world’s great 
ideas, philosophies, and intellectual syntheses. 


The “do-it-yourself” part of the development of the 
academy library at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., the acquiring of books 
and periodicals through donation known as “Operation 
Bookstrap,” has now entered the field of records and 
recordings. For the past three years, with little 
public recognition, Mrs. Joan D. Lunn, widow of 
former cadet first captain, Malcolm W. Lunn, ’38, 
has been making periodic gifts of recordings to the 
audio-visual division of the Academy library. 


In October, Mrs: Lunn established the Malcolm 
W. Lunn Memorial Record Library, which then 
totaled 150 records. 


New impetus was given this memorial project by 
the call for all kinds of records, tapes, wire recordings, 
including music, dramatic readings, musical comedies, 
and plays. The campaign, a companion to “Operation 
Bookstrap,” is being coordinated by Thomas J. 
Sullivan, librarian at NYMA. It has been appro- 
priately named: “Operation Sound-Off!” 


Malcolm Coates, headmaster of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., has announced the 
establishment of a fall series of six lectures held in 
the school auditorium on Tuesday evenings from 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m. for the members of the junior and senior 
classes. The program has a three-fold purpose: to 
present to upperclassmen cultural material that will 
enrich their educational experience beyond the limits 
of the curriculum; to familiarize students with the 
type of college lecture approach which they will en- 
counter in the near future; and to expose them to 
mature and challenging concepts in keeping with the 
higher standards for college admission. 


The general theme of the lecture program was the 
classical Greek humanities. Outstanding professors 
from the University of Delaware, Swarthmore 
College, and Bryn Mawr College dealt with such 
subjects relating to the. theme as history, drama, 
architecture, archeology, and philosophy. A faculty 
committee headed by Herbert W. Oviatt, Jr., chair- 
man of the English department, has been responsible 
for planning the series of lectures. 


Because of the full regular daily schedule of the 
Country Day program, the lectures were given in the 
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evenings. As one evidence of the importance with 
which the school viewed this project, there were no 
homework assignments for the following day, but 
students were expected to take notes for follow-up 
purposes in their classes. The last half of the two- 
hour evening session was normally devoted to a 
question and answer period. 


Three senior students of advanced mathematics at 
Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., have been 
excused from a week of classes to carry out projects in 
applied mathematics at Springfield-Monarch Insur- 
ance Co. The projects involve the construction of 
mortality tables and, in one case, the programming of 
this material for an I.B.M. 650 computer. 


The project is being undertaken as a model for 
future cooperation between industry and secondary 
schools in the Springfield, Mass. area. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Culver Military Academy has inaugurated a new 
program that requires all but a few of its 828 cadets 
to take two physical education periods a week. 


The purposes of the program are to: 


1. Make certain all students receive minimum 
physical exercise and instruction under controlled 
conditions, 


2. Provide an orientation to a wide variety of 
sports to arouse cadet interest in these sports and to 
help them develop skill. Such sports as boxing, 
wrestling, golf, tennis, volleyball, squash, badminton, 
trampoline, and swimming are being taught to cadets. 


3. Develop poorly coordinated and physically 
deficient boys as determined by the Indiana State 
Physical Fitness Test. Cadets in this category are 
assigned to remedial classes until they meet basic 
standards, at which time they are eligible to transfer 
to regular physical education classes. 


The new program is designed to supplement the 
vast program in recreation and company sports that 
has been in effect at Culver for many years. Directed 
by Russell Oliver, director of athletics, the program 
is the most extensive in Academy history. 


Members of the astronomy club and students of 
astronomy at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., have constructed on the school’s golf 
course an observatory to house the science depart- 
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ment’s eight-inch reflector telescope. The telescope, 
whose mirror had been made a number of years ago 
by Frederick L. Ferris, Jr., when he was a student in 
Lawrenceville, had previously been placed in the 
open on the golf course, but because of the incon- 
venience of mounting and dismounting the telescope 
tube each time it was used and because of cold 
winds, the instrument had not been used frequently. 


Under the direction of Gifford Havens, master in 
science, construction of the observatory was begun by 
boys during the summer. It is of conventional type, 
with a rotating hemispherical dome. The walls are 
cylindrical in form, constructed of cinder blocks 
stuccoed on the outside. The dome is a twelve-foot, 
six-inch steel silo top, modified with a heavy steel 
ring reinforcing the bottom edge and with a three 
foot, six inch viewing aperture and its cover. It 
rotates on eight wheels mounted on the top of the 
walls, and turns quite easily by hand. The building 
has cost about $750. 


This year marked the inception of a new scholarship 
program at the Morgan Park Academy, Chicago, 
Ill. In addition to the regular program of financial 
assistance to qualified students at all grade levels, four 
entering freshmen are to be named each year as 
Academy Scholars. The school intends to make it 
possible for Academy Scholars to complete four years 
of high school at the Academy, regardless of family 
financial situation. Awards range from an honorary 
grant of fifty dollars to full tuition. 


Said Headmaster Frederic B. Withington, “To be 
named an Academy Scholar is the highest form of 
recognition any entering freshman can attain. It 
indicates that the school has identified the student as 


one with outstanding academic and _ personality 
potential.” 


The purpose of the award is to recognize the 
achievements of outstanding students and to attract 
students of outstanding ability to the Academy. It 
is only one part of an intensive program aimed at 
maintaining the Academy’s position as an outstanding 
college preparatory school in the Midwest. 


An article entitled “Pet Peeves and Pitfalls,” by 
Dr. W. Rodman Snelling of the Morgan Park 
Academy, appeared in the November 1960 issue of 
The Mathematics Teacher. According to Dr. Snelling, 
the purpose of the article was, “. . . . to point out my 
pet peeves in the teaching of mathematics with the 
hope that others may avoid the pitfalls that these 
small problems create in the classroom.” 
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Following a “They ought to . . .” theme, the follow- 
ing suggestions were made: 
1. They ought to outlaw the use of the term “‘trans- 


position” and the sense of the operation which it 
describes. 


2. They ought to rename improper fractions. 


They ought tojustify the rationalization of fractions. 


4. They ought to be more explicit when discussing 
factors of algebraic expressions. 

5. They ought to avoid the careless use of the terms 
“imaginary” and “‘complex.” 


6. They ought to encourage students of geometry to 
express the arguments to their proofs in paragraph 
form, 


7. They —the teachers — ought to require written 
homework of every mathematics student every day, 
and it ought to be corrected and returned immedi- 
ately. 


Teachers of basic mathematics might also be 
interested in a resource handbook entitled, Graphs 
and Statistics, prepared by Harold J. Reissig and Dr. 
Snelling. The booklet is published by the Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development, New York 
State Education Department; Albany, New York; 
1960. 


Specific suggestions are presented chiefly to aid 
teachers in providing adequate curricular content in 
mathematics. Although intended especially for 
teachers of basic mathematics, its use may prove 
helpful in any course, seventh grade through twelfth, 
where understanding of the concept of graphs and 
statistics is needed. 


On Saturday, December 3, the first of three convo- 
cations arranged to honor Pingry School’s centennial 
was held at the school, in Elizabeth, N. J. The affair 
was preceded by a luncheon. Two hundred and fifty 
guests heard “The Future of American Education” 
expertly discussed by a panel of three distinguished 
speakers at the afternoon session. 


Dr. Mason W. Gross, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, spoke mainly about problems of education at 
the college level, using his own institution as an 
example. He touched on the fact that teaching 
methods must be seriously reexamined to fit the 
various needs of the growing student population. Dr. 
Gross ended on the thought that though many 
mistakes will be made in planning for the sixties, we 
can help by encouraging the pupil to assimilate 
learning. Dr. William H. Cornog, superintendent of 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
spoke on the necessity and possibility of excellence in 
American education. He stated that the teachers 
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bear the great responsibility of teaching their students 
to think, and to think on worthy things. Otherwise, 
he predicted, democracy will sink into senility. 


Dr. Myron Lieberman, a writer and former director 
of basic research for the Education Research Council 
of Greater Cleveland, found one of the greatest 
problems in American education to be the weakness 
of teachers as an organized group. 


Others who spoke during the afternoon convocation 
were Dr. E. Laurence Springer, headmaster, Nicholas 
C. English, a member of the board of trustees and 
chairman of the centennial planning committee, and 
Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Jersey. 


Wives of faculty members at Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn., sponsored a fashion show and 
luncheon during the school’s Homecoming weekend 
in October as a benefit for the memorial fund estab- 
lished in honor of four Shattuck students killed in the 
March 17 airplane crash at Tell City, Ind. 


Models for the event included faculty wives and 
children, students from Saint Mary’s Hall in Fari- 
bault, and the president of the Shattuck Mothers’ 
association. 


An alumni association and a guidance department 
cooperated in a highly successful and useful service to 
students recently at the second annual occupations 
seminar of the Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pa. 


All cadets of the senior and junior classes of the 
secondary school and all freshmen and sophomores 
of the junior college were given a survey of occupations 
based upon the Strong Interest Inventory. Required 
were first, second and third choices of occupations, a 
positive or negative indication to participate, and 
questions upon the first choice. 


98.5 percent of the 700 cadets qualified to attend 
indicated a positive wish to participate, and accommo- 
dation for the program was effected by conducting a 
full day’s academic program of slightly shortened 
periods in the morning. The seminars took place in 
the afternoon. 


The seminars were conducted by alumni highly 
successful in their fields. Forty alumni took part in 
ninety-six seminars each of one hour duration. There 
were three successive periods to allow most cadets to 


be scheduled for all of their three choices. Each 
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group consisted of between twelve and twenty cadets 
to allow maximum opportunity for questions and 
discussion. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


On October 30 the Rev. Seymour St. John, head- 
master of The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., 
dedicated three new dormitories—the Atwater, 
Pitman, and Mead Houses. Fourteen boys and a 
married master live in each of these new dormitories. 


Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., has 
received gifts totaling $395,040 in the third and most 
successful year of its “Investment in Youth” program. 
The amount of the gifts was $21,593 larger than the 
previous year. According to figures released by 
Robert Matson, executive secretary for the program, 
the 3,069 contributors represented an increase of 899 
over the number participating in the program in 1959. 


The “Investment in Youth” program is the entity 
that receives all gifts made to the Culver Educational 
Foundation by alumni, parents, foundations, friends, 
faculty and employees, and all others. Gifts of cash, 
securities, and properties of use in Culver’s educational 
programs are solicited. 


The announced primary goals of the program are to 
provide additional funds to improve faculty salaries 
and scholarships. Largely as a result of the three-year 
program, scholarships in both the academy and 
summer schools have been doubled and teachers 
salaries have been increased an average of $1,000 
over the same period. In the current academic year 


116 boys are receiving scholarship assistance totaling 
$115,400. 


Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., is proud of the success it has experi- 
enced in building its scholarship fund over the last 
eleven years through an annual parent-sponsored and 
parent-directed carnival. 


A committee of parents, aided only at carnival 
time itself by the administration and faculty, has 
developed an enterprise which has become highly 
popular in the community, with an ever-increasing 
number of attractions. Ferris wheels, various kinds 
of loop-the-loops, dodgems, side-shows — all have 
seemingly tripled in number from the first carnival in 
1950, with its net income of $2702, to the one last June, 
when the net income was $20,581. 
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The income from the carnival, supplemented by 
several memorial scholarship funds, for the last three 
years has covered the cost of the entire scholarship 
program, with something left over as well to set aside 
for the unlucky year when inevitably rain will spoil 
the best possibilities of the carnival, for G.P.U.S. has 
had almost incredible good fortune as far as weather 
is concerned over the last decade. 


Of a piece with the carnival has been a developing 
annual-giving program, different from many in that 
its support comes primarily from parents as well as 
from friends of the school and not from alumni, who 
are concentrating on a scholarship fund of their own. 

Over the last six years this annual-giving program 
has grown from an initial $33,000 to $68,000 in 1959, 
the most recent year for which figures are available, 
and from an original 40% parent participation to one 
of 65% in 1959. 


The fruit ot some of this giving is now visible in the 
newly established language laboratory at G.P.U.S., in 
which instruction electronically generated is available 
in French, Spanish, and Russian, and visible, too, in 
various new rooms and improvements in the school. 
All this and the new Edsel Ford Gymnasium, dedi- 
cated last winter and made possible by gifts from 
members of the Ford family, cause the students and 
faculty of this Michigan independent school to feel 
that they are working in an atmosphere both pleasant 
and very favorable to learning. 


In anticipation of a large expansion program within 
the next few years, The Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, have employed a team of experts 
to conduct an extensive survey to determine what 
direction that expansion should take in order to 
accomplish best the aims of The Schools as they were 
set up in the will of their founder. 


Carl Burness, of the Mainland firm of Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, has become a resident team member 
for the survey, and experts in pertinent branches of 
education are visiting The Schools throughout the 
year to make on-the-spot studies and to talk with the 
trustees, faculty and staff members, alumni, parents 


and community leaders in all parts of the state about 
The Schools. 


General staff experts are Dr. H. Lawrence Wilsey, 
head of the Educational Administration Division of 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, and Dr. William Odell of 
Stanford University. Area specialists are Dr. Harold 
Hand of the University of Illinois, secondary edu- 
cation; Dr. Kenneth Rehage of the University of 
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Chicago, elementary education; and Don Hagstrom of 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, administration and busi- 
ness management. The firm of Harland, Bartholomew 
and Associates will later suggest plot and facility 
planning based on the recommendations of this team 
of experts. 


The broad objective of the survey is to disclose the 
present effectiveness of the educational program of 
The Schools and to recommend the best methods of 
increasing that effectiveness in terms of service to the 
state as well as to the individual student. Under 
examination are curriculum, student activities, ad- 
missions policies, general administration, holding 
power for students and faculty, the educational 
plant, and levels of instruction and the best levels on 
which to expand the enrollment. 


Dedication of a million-dollar classroom building for 
the Kamehameha School for Boys, took place on 
November 4, the seventy-third anniversary of the 
opening of the school. 


The new three-story building, a modified L in 
shape, contains twenty-eight classrooms. There are 
five science laboratories, each with its own stockroom 
and work area. Two multi-purpose rooms can be 
used as large lecture halls or can be divided by 
sliding panels into four smaller classrooms. 


One low wing provides facilities for the day students 
who make up approximately half the total enroll- 
ment of the school. A large lounge provides the 
cadets with additional study and recreation areas. 
Adjacent to it are locker rooms and showers. 


The completion of the new building makes it 
possible for the School for Boys to accommodate a 
total enrollment of 625 students. 


A new modern language laboratory has been 
installed at the Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Conn. One classroom has been rebuilt to house this 
equipment, which includes eighteen individual re- 
ceiving units, a master transmitting unit, a tape 
recorder, and a record player. The French, Spanish, 
and German departments have put these new facilities 
to good use, and those instructors who teach public 
speaking plan also to use the lab in speech courses. 


A stereophonic high-fidelity set has also been added 
to the school. It has enriched the course in music 
appreciation given to all first formers as well as 
enabling masters and boys to enjoy leisure moments 
in listening to their favorite music. 
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The trustees of the Lakeside School, Seattle, 
Wash., have announced that the boarding department 
is to be discontinued and that the day school enroll- 
ment is to be increased by forty to fifty pupils. This 
change, along with a number of other possibilities for 
the school’s development, had been under consider- 
ation for some time. A definite decision was ne- 
cessitated at this time by the school’s current cam- 
paign for development and capital funds. Students 
presently enrolled in the boarding department will 
be carried through to graduation. 


While there were a great many factors involved in 
this decision, the most important was the fact that 
the principal demand for the school’s facilities derives 
from the local Seattle area. In recent years it has 
become necessary to refuse admission to an ever- 
growing number of well-qualified students from Seattle 
and its environs, while applications for the boarding 
department have not increased commensurately in 
either number or quality. The decision was based 
principally, then, upon the concept of attempting to 
perform the greatest service for the greatest number. 
It is further anticipated that means will be found to 
provide board and lodging for occasional outstanding 
students from outside the local area. 


A recent gift of $360,000 by Reynolds du Pont, of 
the Class of 1937, brought the total of the 150th 
anniversary program of The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., to $4,815,143.82 on November 
22. It was expected that the program’s goal of 
$5,000,000 would be reached by December 31, when 
the campaign ended. 


Since 1956, when it was first announced, the 150th 
anniversary program has made possible the beginning 
of a salary scale appropriate to the stature and purpose 
of the school and an increase in student scholarship 
aid. In addition, there has been continuous building 
on the campus: the new wing of the John Dixon 
Library, renovation of the Griswold House and Upper 
House, an addition to the Noyes Science Building, 
the north wing of the Lavino Field House, the ad- 
dition of a master’s apartment and a boys’ common 
room to the Hamill House, the addition of masters’ 
apartments to the Lower School, the Music Building, 
and a new service building. 


Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo., has 
started construction of a $170,000 chapel in memory 
of former cadets who lost their lives in the three major 
wars of this century. 
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Thirty-six thousand dollars of the cost has been 
contributed by 467 alumni, parents and friends of the 
institution, according to Col. C. R. Stribling, presi- 
dent. Brief ground-breaking ceremonies were held 
during Homecoming in October, and formal dedication 
ceremonies will take place in May. 


The Memorial Chapel will become the fourth new 
building to be constructed at Missouri Military in 
five years. Other recent structures are the Junior 
School classroom building and a field house, both 
built in 1956, and the quarter-million dollar Academic 
Building for high school classrooms and dining halls, 
completed in 1958. 


Plans for the chapel were laid in 1946 when M.M.A. 
officials and alumni began a fund-raising campaign. 
In the past two years, renewed efforts by the M.M.A. 
Alumni Association have resulted in collection of 
$24,000 of the $36,000 in the fund. 


The building, colonial in design, will be located on 
the north portion of the M.M.A. campus near Tear- 
drop Lake. Ninety-eight by forty feet, it will seat 
600 and will be used for the Academy’s weekly Sunday 
vespers services, which were inaugurated in 1941. The 
ground floor will be equipped for lectures, exami- 
nations and motion pictures. 


Memorial windows, pews, and hymnbooks have 
been established by alumni and parents in memory of 
loved ones. The stained glass window, lectern, and 
altar, which were first used in the original M.M.A. 
vespers service, will be incorporated into the interior 
furnishings. 


The Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y., announces 
the establishment of the Strachan Memorial Fund to 
aid Nichols faculty education programs. Given in 
memory of Kenneth Strachan, the fund provides 
money to be used to defray costs of graduate courses 
during either the summer vacation or evening classes. 


Applicants submit a study program to a committee 
of four faculty members and two trustees. The 
committee then determines how much each program 
will directly benefit Nichols School and awards funds 
accordingly. There are no restrictions as to appli- 
cants’ place of study or length of time that any one 
faculty member may participate. Money received 
may be used for travel, living expenses, tuition, or 
may be used to replace loss of normal summer income. 


Friends and patrons of Norfolk Academy, Norfolk, 
Va., have made possible a new building to house a 
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biology laboratory (the “old” laboratory, constructed 
in 1956, will be reserved for chemistry and physics), 
a language laboratory, additional library space, and 
two classrooms, the latter planned as part of the 
shift of the seventh grade from upper to lower school. 


Also, through a bequest in the will of C. F. Bur- 
roughs, Sr., trustee of Norfolk Academy 1919-1960, 
the school will receive the major portion of income 
from a trust set aside for it and several institutions of 
higher learning in Virginia. The Academy’s portion 
will provide scholarships for ten boys and a substantial 
increase in the salary of each faculty member. 


The parents’ association of the Park School, 
Brooklandville, Md., raised $3500 at the Parkfair 
held in October. The proceeds will go towards two 
new tennis courts which the association is giving the 
school. 


Headmaster Stephen W. Roberts, Perkiomen 
School, Pennsburg, Pa., has reported that the schcol 
has received over $265,000 in cash gifts, pledges and 
materials for their $750,000 capital gifts campaign for 
campus development. 


The plan of the development committee of the 
school’s board of trustees to foster area campaigns 
has met with rewarding success. In this plan, each 
of the nine alumni areas, showing strong support 
of the programs of Perkiomen, would organize 
utilizing personnel from the immediate areas under 
the supervision of the director of development. 


Work has begun at the site of the new dining hall, 
and the administration is confident that construction 
will soon begin on the new buildings planned. In their 
efforts to support the new growth of Perkiomen 
School, members of the Parents Association have 
contributed some $110,000 toward the dining hall 
project. Their unstinting generosity has set a 
precedent within the small school of which they are a 
part. 


St. Paul’s School, Brooklandville, Md., has 
recently completed the construction of four new 
faculty houses on its campus, thus filling an essential 
need in the school’s building plans. 


Samuel Williams, a faculty teacher of mathematics 
and a one time building contractor, served as both 
architect and supervisor for this new housing 
development. 
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The increase in the residential faculty has enabled 
the school to provide for a more expanded program of 
recreational activities for the boarders during their 
long week ends. 


St. Paul’s School, has also constructed two all- 
weather tennis courts, which have partially filled a 
void in the school’s athletics facilities-development 
program. 


The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
has received a gift collection of more than 400 inter- 
esting and valuable Far Eastern odjets art, represent- 
ing all Asian nations. The collection is the joint gift 
of The Honorable John W. Snyder, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, and of the Asian Cultural Exchange 
Foundation. 


The collection was presented formally at a ceremony 
and reception on December 5, attended by patrons, 
alumni, friends of the school and members of the 
diplomatic corps. The speaker was T. A. Raman, 
Director of the United Nations information center. 
A loan collection of several hundred ‘“‘showpieces” 
from the Foundation was installed at the same time, 
and both permanent and temporary collections were 
open to public viewing through December 17. 


The gift is specifically for educational use rather 
than for show. With rare exceptions, the objects 
will survive eager handling by the students, who will 
be encouraged to become really familiar with Asian 
arts and handicrafts. The collection will be a parti- 
cularly valuable adjunct of the upper school course in 
Far Eastern history, and will also be used by the 
school’s active art departments. 


Sterling School, Craftsbury Common, Vermont, 
announces an anonymous gift of $5,000.00 to start 
a library of musical recordings of lasting value. 
Facilities, including listening booths and electronic 
equipment for language lab classes, will be constructed 
for this new addition to the school in an ell of one 
of the principal school buildings. It is expected that 
the school will over a period of five years build a 
collection of some 2,000 records, which will be avail- 
able to boys and faculty members on a lending library 
basis. A committee of students has been named by 
Headmaster Norman E. Rioux to work with a faculty 
member in selecting the records to be purchased. It is 
hoped that the Record Library will be functioning by 
the middle of winter term this year. 
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Five buildings on the Valley Forge Military 
Academy campus at Wayne, Pa., were named this 
fall in memory of former staff and faculty officers. 
Honored were Harold G. Wilson, academy architect; 
Colonel Anthony C. Rosso, former chairman of the 
language department; Colonel John B. Dyroff, the 
academy’s first quartermaster; Commander S. L. H. 
Hazard, chemistry instructor, and Major Joseph J. 
Canut, Spanish instructor. All are deceased. 


Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., has 
just completed construction of two electronic class- 
rooms. These are regular classrooms, to which full 
language laboratory facilities have been added and so 
designed that the room can be used as lab or classroom 
at a moment’s notice. 


These facilities are being used in conjunction with 
the first year courses in French, Spanish and German, 
for which there are complete courses of materials, and 
with the upper level courses, where appropriate 
materials can be found. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

William A. Sweeney, assistant director of studies and head 
of the biology department at The Choate School in Wallingford, 


Conn., has been appointed a member of the examining committee 
for advanced placement biology. 


Colonel Allen R. Elliott, one-time acting superintendent, 
has begun his fifty-first year of service to Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Colonel Elliott joined the faculty in 1910 as an English 
instructor and has served the academy in many important posi- 
tions. He was acting sup.rintendent during World War II, 
and held positions of tactical officer, executive officer, and post 
adjutant. 

He continues his long service as director of the Culver 
Educational Foundation and as secretary to the board. 


Five distinguished college physics professors will teach at 
Culver Military Academy during the 1960-61 academic year, 
Major General Delmar T. Spivey, USAF (Ret.), superintendent, 
has announced. 

The visiting professors program is part of the Eugene C, 
Eppley Endowed Chairs grant which brings to Culver out- 
standing teachcrs in the fields of mathematics, history, foreign 
languages, English, chemistry, and physics. The endowed 
chairs were created in 1957 as a result of a gift of $1,000,000 by 
the Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, Omaha, Neb. 
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The college professors will be at Culver for periods of from 
two days to two weeks. During their stay they will take part 
in classroom instruction, confer with students and Academy 
faculty members, and participate in special convocations. 


The five professors and the dates when they will be at Culver: 


Dr. C. D. Swartz, professor of physics, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 15-17. 


Dr. Paul Rood, chairman of the physics department, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Jan. 10-13. 


Dr. Kenneth H. Moore, professor of physics, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., Feb. 6-March 11. 


Dr. C. J. Overbeck, professor of physics, Northwestern 
University, March 20-23. 


Dr. R. B. Lindsay, dean of the graduate school, Brown 
University, May 17-19. 


An interesting new faculty member for Desert Sun School, 
in Idyllwild, California, is Gyula Foky, from Vienna. Mr. Foky, 
an Hungarian who went to Vienna after the October 23rd 
Revolution, is a versatile musician. His specialty is the Hun- 
garian shepherd’s flute, which he makes for his own use and for 
sale. 


As Gyula Foky, he has played in Switzerland and played 
and recorded in Austria. His great hobby is composition. 


His field of teaching is French and German. Many of his 
students are interested in making and playing their own flutes. 


Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich., bade official farewell to two of its long-time teachers last 
June with the retirement of Blanche Richardson, principal of the 
‘Upper School girls’ division and instructor in Latin, and Beatrix 
Goubet, head of the French department. Both ladies, who were 
close personal friends, were veterans of some forty years of 
devoted service to the school and its young people. Their 
separate plans for retirement have not yet been finally decided, 
but there are good chances that either or both may continue to 
live in Detroit, in which case it is certain that they will be 
frequent visitors in the school, where their presence was for so 
long keenly felt. 


John Myers, Jr., chairman of the English department at 
The Hun School, Princeton, N. J., is the only representative 
from boys’ independent schools throughout the country to be a 
member of the thirteen-member national commission on English 
teaching. 


The recently- created Commission was formed by the College 
Entrance Board to bring about, nationally, improvements in the 
teaching of English on the secondary school level. The com- 
mission will hold a “summit conference” at Ann Arbor this 
summer to discuss methods to be used in establishing and 
directing the commission’s Summer Institutes on various college 
eampuses. Some twenty of these Institutes will be set up around 
the country and yj]] be attended by secondary school teachers, 
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who will learn the new teaching methods. Mr. Myers will teach 
at Rutgers or another Institute during the summer of 1962. 


A similar commission for mathematics teaching was set up 
a fcw years ago and has already succeeded in changing drastically 
the high school mathematics curriculum and teaching methods. 
It is expected that the eventual change-over to the English- 
Teaching Commission’s recommendations will be the biggest 
change in English language teaching in over 100 years. 


The Hun School of Princeton, N. J., has re-organized its 
development program and hired George M. Dix as director of 
development, public relations, and alumni. Mr. Dix is a graduate 
of Brown, where he worked on the Brown University Fund and 
for the radio station and newspaper. 


Theodore L. Mayhew, director of publicity and head of The 
Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., modern language department, 
has been named to a 15-man committee, set up by the Board of 
Freeholders of Union County, New Jersey. This group will work 
on plans for the state’s 300th anniversary, which will be celebrated 
in 1964. Mr. Mayhew is the author of a short history of St. 
John’s Church (Elizabeth, N. J.), which was published on the 
occasion of the 250th anniversary of that church in 1956. 


Roger G. Oviatt, director of music at Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn., was one of a selected group of musicians 
chosen for the sixth All-American Bandmasters’ Band at the 
14th annual Midwest National Band Clinic. He played alto 
saxophone. 


Some 5,000 music directors and school administrators from 
all parts of the United States and Canada attended the clinic. 


Robert F. Minner, German master at Shattuck School, this 
fall was granted a month’s leave of absence at the request of the 
State Department to serve as interpreter for an official of the 
Republic of Indonesia making a study tour of the United States. 


Under the sponsorship of the State Department’s Foreign 
Leaders Exchange program, R. M. Soeparto, secretary general 
of the department of Home Affairs and Regional Autonomy in 
Indonesia, toured western states from October 15 to November 
13. The visitor’s special interest was a study of the conservation 
and development of natural resources. 


Minner was an interpreter with the International Cooper- 
ative Administration of the State Department prior to joining 
the Shattuck faculty. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

The week of April 16-22, 1961 has been designated for 
the celebration of National Library Week. This will mark 
the fourth observance of the event, sponsored by the 
National Book Committee, Inc., a non-profit citizens 
organization, in cooperation with the American Library 
Association. 

The ISEB wholeheartedly supports National Library 
Week and urges its member schools to observe it. | 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Edited by Ottve Day Bramuatt, Dana Hall-School, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE HEAD MISTRESSES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE EAST 


The following slate of officers was elected at the 
Annual Meeting of the Head Mistresses Association of the 
East, held in New York on November 3 and 4: 

President: Mrs. Lowell R. Comfort, Headmistress, 

- Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City 

Vice-President: Ella R. Watkins, Headmistress, St. 
Timothy’s School, Stevenson, Md. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alexander Crane, 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Treasurer: Isabel Ferguson, Headmistress, 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Members, Board of Directors: Florence Wolfe, Head- 
mistress, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J.; Elizabeth 
Parmelee, Headmistress, The Calhoun School, New York 
City; Virginia Wing, The Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 


Headmistress, 


The 


AFRICA AND DANA HALL 


There are many additions to Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass., this year and not the least of these 
additions is an oversized bulletin board in the main 
hallway and a group of new books and folders lining 
the central bookcase of the library. These are the 
outer signs of a new concern — Africa. 


Dana Hall’s all school program on Africa has been 
undertaken with the support of LAWS (Leadership 
and World Society), a foundation which has en- 
couraged student projects for world affairs. In the 
first few months the program has brought to the 
attention of the students important information and 
various points of view about Africa’s potentials and 
problems. One of the first events, the movie, Masters 
of the Congo Fungle, showed the variety of the African 
landscape and of animal life in Africa as well as the 
closeness to nature of many of the peoples. Philip 
Gulliver, a professor of anthropology and a research 
associate at the African Studies Program of Boston 
University, acquainted the girls with African tribal 
life by discussing four tribes with whom he had 
worked and by drawing some general conclusions 
about the variety of life and the responses to western 
civilization found within these groups. A talk by a 
student from Ghana early in the year gave students an 
opportunity to see Africa through the eyes of an 
African and, recently, the Rev. William - Coffin, 
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chaplain of Yale University, spoke of the need for 
Americans to “see” Africa in a new way. Mr. Coffin 
accompanied an Operations-Crossroads group to 
Africa last summer. In another event in the African 
program, some of the students presented a panel on 
the United Nations and Africa. 


The programs of the African project in the future 
will try to emphasize all three of the aspects noted 
above: information about Africa, varying attitudes 
and interpretations of African affairs, and student 
participation. A television program sponsored by the 
World Affairs Council of Boston will present the 
background of Africa. The African Project Group, a 
nucleus of interested and active students, is organizing 
a series of bulletin board displays on the different 
countries of Africa and will distribute “fact sheets” 
on Africa throughout the year. It has made plans to 
become acquainted with students from Africa who are 
studying in this area and hopes to welcome speakers 
like Dr. James Robinson of the Operation-Crossroads 
Project and Gwendolen Carter of Smith College, who 
have a deep concern for Africa’s development and a 
close touch with the continent. A conference in the 
winter term will deal with the economic, medical, 
and educational problems of Africa and the hopes and 
plans for their solution. And, in April, when the 
East Coast Model United Nations Assembly meets, 
under the co-sponsorship of Dana Hall, the Dana 
Hall delegates will represent an African nation. 


What has been the effect of this program on the 
student body as a whole — aside from the small group 
of students who have worked closely with the project? 
It is encouraging to note the enthusiasm for the 
program. A recent map test sponsored by the 
African Project Group showed that students had 
acquired a good knowledge of African areas. More- 
over, the student comments at the bottom of the 
test indicated a real interest in past events of the 
program, a desire to learn more, and support for more 
tests! An exhibit of reproductions of African sculpture 
from the museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
received much attention. Students purchased over 
$150 worth of such reproductions as Dan masks, 
elephants from Sierra Leone, and bushongo heads, 
many of which now grace the student houses. When 
possible, this enthusiasm has grown into action. The 
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Service League plans to collect books for African 
schools during the winter term, and attempts are 
being made to establish contact with students of 
schools in Morocco and the Congo. Certainly student 
interest in Africa will take on a new dimension in 
January when, for three weeks, a student from Ghana, 
a delegate to the Herald Tribune Forum, will be a 
member of the school community. 


The African Project at Dana Hall is important 
because it has increased the knowledge and awareness 
of Africa among students and faculty. But beyond 
this value of the program there is another value. 
The program has made many students dissatisfied 
with the limits of their world and eager to grow in an 
understanding of other peoples — not just African 
peoples — whose problems and history though differ- 
ent from their own should demand their interest and 
concern. 


RUSSIA AND EMMA WILLARD 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has em- 


barked this year upon an area study of Russia. This 
all-school project has been made possible by Emma 
Willard’s membership in LAWS, Leadership and 
World Society, an organization of schools under the 
patronage of the John Seward Johnson Charitable 
Trust. 


The school’s participation in the Russian study 
began last summer. With a grant from Emma 
Willard, two members of the faculty, Lucile Tuttle, 
Dean, and Louise McKeon, teacher of history and 
chairman of the curriculum committee, visited the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Their first- 
hand account of these countries has done much to 
kindle the interest and imagination of all four classes. 


So far this year there have been several assembly 
programs with Russian flavor. One was a showing of 
scenic slides relating to such writers as Chekhov, 
Gogol, and Gorky, who spent time in Odessa or 
Yalta. Another was a Russian dance program put on 
by the students of ballet. The film, Russia Today, 
made earlier this fall, has already been shown, and 
others on the schedule are The Cranes Are Flying, 
The Brothers Karamazov, and Swan Lake. 


The school attended a lecture in November on 
“The Soviet System of Government” by Dr. John 
N. Hazard. Dr. Hazard, the father of an Emma 
Willard student, is an authority on this subject and 
professor of Public Law at the University of Columbia. 
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Other lecturers to come are Josephine Hopkins, an 
alumna of the school, who studied Russian language 
and civilization at Harvard University, and who 
served as a guide at the Moscow Exposition in 1958, 
and Dr. Ernest Simmons of Harvard, who will speak 
on Tolstoy’s War and Peace. His book, Leo Tolstoy, is 
included in the bibliography prepared for this area 
study by the library. 


In April, Emma Willard will be host to represent- 
atives from twenty-two schools for a conference on 
Russia. The principal speaker at this meeting will be 
Mr. Harrison Salisbury of The New York Times. 


Throughout the year, UNEW, the student group 
which studies the policies and procedures of the 
United Nations, is sponsoring discussion groups with 
student and faculty leaders. This group also arranges 
special bulletin boards to show Russian current events. 


At present the walls of Slocum Hall are hung with 
a special Russian project of the art department. 
Freshmen and sophomores have adapted Russian 
designs in gay watercolor squares for one corridor. 
In another the art elective class has taken motifs from 
the interiors of such buildings as the Kremlin or the 
Winter Palace and made panels which illustrate the 
decor of Czarist Russia. 


Through the Johnson grant the library has been 
able to acquire a remarkable selection of books on 
Russia and is sharing its bibliography with other 
school associates of LAWS. A symptom of how 
interested the students are in this area study is 
indicated by the fact that they spent over a hundred 
dollars on Russian books during a recent book sale! 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 


Students of French and Spanish at Abbot Acade- 
my, in Andover, Mass., may now receive language 
training which supplements the work done in the 
classroom. The new Fisher Language Laboratory, 
containing six complete recording and listening units, 
enables the individual student to develop language 
skills at her own pace. 


The laboratory employs the “library method.” 
Students may select from the tapes on file exercises 
for drill in pronunciation, grammar review, or com- 
prehension. These exercises are correlated with the 
lessons taught in the classroom; they do not duplicate 
them. By this method the students improve their 
pronunciation of the foreign language as they work 
toward control of its structure. 
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The practice in the laboratory is, in great part, 
optional. A student who is weak, however, may be 
required to do supplementary work in the laboratory 
in order to gain confidence in the foreign language. 
The proficient student is encouraged to advance at 
her own rate of speed, making use of many types of 
exercises recorded by a variety of voices. 


In addition to the recording and listening units, 
the laboratory has equipment for making and dupli- 
cating tapes. There is also a portable tape recorder 
which may be used in the language classrooms when- 
ever group testing seems desirable. 


The Lenox School, New York, under the direction 
of Dr. Cecily C. Selby, has enriched and expanded 
its middle and upper school curriculum. Reading 
classes in grades III through VI have been sectioned 
into six divisions of twelve students each, each student 
being assigned to the group to which she can best 
adapt her skills. The program is a flexible one which 
permits a student’s progressive adjustment from one 
section to another at any time. Social studies for 
grades III-VII has been replaced by separate periods 
of history and geography, with greater emphasis on 
Central and South America, the Middle and Far 
East, and planned to prepare girls for the transition 
to the upper school course of study. 


An additional science teacher has been engaged to 
teach science to grades I-VII in the science laboratory. 
This program permits ample time for developing 
projects, for demonstrations and conducting a science 
club. 


The required science course and laboratory work of 
class X now consist of one semester on the physical 
sciences, and one semester on the biological sciences. 
This course is designed to give the student who may 
elect to continue two languages and art in the junior 
and senior years in place of additional science a firm 
foundation in basic scientific principles. Chemistry is 
then offered as an elective in the junior year and 
advanced biology in the senior year, thereby permit- 
ting some students to offer three science credits for 
college. 


In addition to the usual eighth grade Latin, which 
can lead to an Advanced Placement course in class 
XII, a new Latin course has been introduced which is 
terminal at the end of class X. The added course 
emphasizes roots of language and Roman culture and 
places less stress on vocabulary and grammar neces- 
sary for advanced students. 


Beginning Spanish is now offered to class X, as 
well as class XI. 
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Upper school curriculum has been further broadened 
by the addition of Bible history in class X, and music 
history (elective), in addition to art history, in classes 


XI and XII. 


The basic structure of the upper school curriculum 
(grades VII-XII) now in effect is five required courses 
for grades VIII, IX, X, and then, in addition to 
English and history in XI and XII, a choice of two 
or three of the following electives: French, Latin, 
Spanish, third and fourth year mathematics, chem- 
istry and/or biology, art history, music history, and 
advanced art. 


The various physical changes, including an ad- 
ditional classroom, new library, new faculty room, 
and enlarged dining room, carried out during the 
summer months, have elasticized the school’s practical 
facilities and increased considerably its appraised 
valuation. The major part of the appropriation for 
the building improvements came directly from funds 
raised by The Parents’ Association. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Two Princeton, N. J., schools, Miss Fine’s School 
and Princeton Country Day School have been 
given a tract of land by Mr. and Mrs. Dean Mathey 
of Princeton as a site for new campuses for both 
schools. Each school has twenty acres of beautifully 
wooded, rolling land, but in order to insure enough 
area for playing fields, Miss Fine’s bought twenty 
adjoining acres. 

Although both schools intend to maintain their 
academic individualities, for the sake of greater 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in teaching, 
they plan to share certain facilities and to cooperate 
wherever possible. 


With a new building Princeton Country Day at 
last will be able to continue through the senior year 
of high school. Miss Fine’s School, which already 
has boys through the third grade, will also have them 
in the fourth, but further co-education is not planned, 
except in certain extra-curricular activities and 
perhaps in some advanced science courses and other 
seminars. 


Architects are now completing the blueprints and 
site development plans. A campaign committee for 
the joint development program, representing parents 
and trustees of both schools, has been formed and is 
headed by the co-chairmen, Mr. Frank Taplin and 
Mrs. Hibben Ziesing. They have announced that a 
dinner in the spring will mark the first public presen- 
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tation of the plans and the initiation of the fund- 
raising campaign. 


Moravian Seminary for Girls at Green Pond, 
Bethlehem, Pa., launched its fourth annual fund for 
1960-1961 with a kick-off dinner for chairmen and 
their workers. The campaign successfully opened 
with advance gifts of over $9,000 toward a goal of 
$40,000. 


Contributions will be used for further equipment 
and completion of the science laboratory, furnishings 
and additional books for the library, completing of 
campus lighting and a fund for faculty retirement and 
sick leave benefits. 


Eugene Gifford Grace, former president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and honorary chairman 
of that company at the time of his death July 25, 
1960, stipulated in his will that $50,000 be bequeathed 
to the Moravian Seminary for Girls to be used “‘for 
a capital building fund or to contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the educational and religious objectives of the 
recipient.” 


At the November meeting of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., a 
program for self-evaluation was set up. A committee 
was appointed to study the aims of the association as 
well as (1) the relationship between alumnae office 
and the school; (2) the duties and responsibilities of 
the alumnae secretary; (3) communication between 
the school and the alumnae; (4) reunion and alumnae 
day; (5) the use of the alumnae house. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Art instructor Margot Seeley at the Annie Wright Semi- 
nary, Tacoma, Wash., working last year to meet the need to 
place classical reproductions before Lower and Middle School 
classes strung out along the seminary’s halls, invented their 
ambulating “Art Craft,” a boxlike storageplace with top opening 
to serve as easel, handles to facilitate steering, and four sturdy 
wheels for good mobility. 


Dr. Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress of the Annie Wright 
Seminary, was elected as one of the first two officers of the new 
national organization called the Episcopal School Association. 


A member of the faculty at Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, 
N. J., is the recipient of a prize given by Princeton University 
for distinguished secondary school teaching in the state of New 
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Jersey. Mrs. Mabel Hamilton Wade, head of the French dept. 
at Miss Fine’s School, reccived the award in recognition of her 
“fruitful teaching, devoted service and human as well as pro- 
fessional qualities.” 


Olivia Green, who retired in June, 1959, after thirty years 
as head of The Lenox School, New York City, has taken a 
post as English instructor at Pierce College in Athens, Greece. 


Mrs. Cassius J. Keyser, dean of mathematics and head of 
the upper school of The Nightingale-Bamford School, New 
York City, received in June an honorary doctorate from Wilson 
College in Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. R. I. W. Westgate of this school, and her husband, who 
is headmaster of St. Bernard’s School, are thc beneficiaries of a 
Ford Foundation grant for the second half of the year 1960-61. 
They will study teaching methods in England and France. Mrs. 
Westgate, director of Nightingale’s testing program, will con- 
centrate her efforts on reading and testing methods in those 
countries. 


Professor Peppino Mangravite, Chairman of the School of 
Painting and Sculpture at Columbia University and director 
of the art department of The Potomac School, McLean, 
Va., was recently honored by the Italian government for his 
work in art. On October 13 Professor Mangravite was presented 
with the Order of Cavaliere Officiale al Merito della Republiqua 
Italiana. The citation from President Giovanni Gronchi, 
President of Italy, read in part as follows: for ‘‘active contribution 
which you have given and are giving to the cultural life of 
American communities in art, and also for the high honor you 
bring to the country of your origin through the distinction of 
your work in art.” 


AT A ZOO 
To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


In your April issue, Mr. Deane H. Webber reported 
on the meeting of lower school heads of ISEB and men- 
tioned the great need for texts, especially inexpensive 
texts, geared to the independent school level and philoso- 
phy. 

My contribution to the cause is a small book called 
At a Zoo which children can begin to read even before 
they have finished learning their letters. This is the first 
of a series of very early books for children who are learning 
to read by any good system of phonics. A child who knews 
the sounds of the consonants, 00, and the sound of a as in 
cat can read straight through 4f¢ a Zoo from cover to cover. 
Each new book (the next one will be The Man in the Moon) 
will add one or two new sounds. 

Single copies are 58 cents each; in lots of 25 or more, 
the book costs 53 cents each, postpaid. 


Very truly yours, 


WENKART 


4 Shady Hill Square 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A new Bible book was published in the middle of 
November by Henry Z. Walck, Inc., New York. The 
author is Mrs. Hart Fessenden, wife of the Headmaster of 
The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., and her 
three previous books have been used at Fessenden and a 
number of other schools. The new book is called The Old 
Testament Story: Adam to Fonah, and is illustrated with 
reproductions of masterpieces of art. ‘ 

Mrs. Fessenden has selected and retold the stories of 
the Old Testament from the Creation to the time of Jonah 
and woven them into a narrative of the people, of their 
heroes and of their God. The illustrations selected for 
the book extend from fifth century mosaics to the works 
of the contemporary Chagall and Steinhardt. The Old 
Testament Story is primarily for boys and girls of eleven 
and twelve, but it is one that their parents might well 
read, too. 


ACTIVITIES AND GROWTH 


The Infirmary for Emerson School, Exeter, N. H., 
has moved to new quarters at 76 High Street, where 
it is housed separately. The former infirmary area, 
which was a wing of Bryant House, has been re- 
decorated and converted into a common room for 
boys living in Bryant House. 


“T have some shocking news!” 


With this introduction, Samuel Butler, Board 
president, regretfully announced the decision of 
Georgia Nelson to retire as head of Graland Country 
Day School for Boys and Girls, Denver. The 
growth of this school in its service to children four 
to fifteen years of age is an accurate reflection of her 
devotion and charm through thirty-three years as 
Director. When she began, Graland had thirty-five 
students; today the school has a limited enrollment 
of 360 children. A native of Missouri, Miss Nelson 
came to Denver from Peking, China, where she had 
taught for a year. She planned to stay only a year in 
Denver, but she stayed on, and Graland’s success has 
become a testimonial to her enlightened leadership. 
She will continue to serve on the faculty as counsellor. 


Frederic W. Locke of The Gordon School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has been appointed as new 
Director of Graland. 
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The development program at Graland Country 
Day School is showing great progress. The past year 
seventy-five thousand dollars was added to a small 
Endowment Fund. A new primary classroom building 
is well started, and before it is finished, a new science, 
shop and craft building, gift of the Gates Foundation, 
will be under construction. 


Utilizing opportunities to stimulate accelerated 
students and to strengthen students with specific 
difficulties, Graland Country Day School’s program 
of varied summer activities proved rewarding to 
children and adults. Experimental team-teaching 
with an ungraded group, ages 10-12, investigated 
new techniques in Language Arts and Arithmetic. 
Dance and rhythms, string ensemble, sewing crafts, 
sketching, and a play camp for boys and girls were 
also offered. A Junior High academic group — ages 
12-14 — did intensive review. 


A ninth grade has been added to the already existing 
pre-school and elementary grades of La Jolla 
Country Day School, La Jolla, Calif. It is antici- 
pated that by June 1964 the school will graduate its 
first high school class. 


Accompanying this expansion has been a building 
program, launched in October, 1959. A goal of 
$360,000 was set to erect those buildings which would 
be needed for immediate use. Already parents and 
other benefactors have pledged $240,000, and con- 
struction has started. It is hoped that the new campus 
can be occupied in February, 1961. 


Prior to the present school year, Latin was intro- 
duced to sixth graders, and the first year Latin course 
was so divided that upon completion of the eighth 
grade, the student had fulfilled all the requirements 
for advancement to the second year Latin class. 


A change has been initiated this year, whereby 
sixth and seventh graders are prepared to advance 
to the Latin II class as they go into the eighth grade. 
It is felt that student interest, as well as teacher 
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interest, is much higher since this new policy went 
into effect. 


Now beginning its fifth year, Marin Country 
Day School in Corte Madera, Calif., opened in 
September with a new director, a new science labora- 


tory, a faculty of twenty-four teachers, and a student 
body of 265. 


The new director is Costa J. Leodas, who arrived 
late in August after a summer’s teaching in the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard University. 
Before accepting the new position, Mr. Leodas was 
principal of the Ethical Culture Fieldston Lower 
School in New York City. 


Enthusiastic about Marin’s basic program, which 
was initiated and guided in its first four years by 
Isabel Chesnut, who is continuing as dean, Mr. 
Leodas has brought to the faculty, students, and 
parent group a new perspective in cooperative en- 
deavor. From his years as teacher at Shady Hill 
School in Cambridge, Mass., and the Francis Parker 
School in Chicago, and as director of Green Acre 
School near Washington, D. C., Mr. Leodas brings to 
his post a wealth of experience with the needs and 
growth patterns of elementary school children. 


This year for the first time, the school has a fully 
equipped science laboratory, thanks to a generous 
grant from a private foundation. Under the direction 
of a new, full-time science teacher, John Boles, upper 
grade students are being taught biology, chemistry, 
and physics in a program closely allied with mathe- 
matics. Lower grade students are steeped in general 
science through frequent field trips exploring the 
school’s rolling hills and through daily practical 
experience caring for live specimens of all kinds. 


Munzer A. Afifi, mathematics teacher, has in- 
augurated a program in the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades 
patterned upon the Maryland-Yale-Illinois studies 
which are supported by the National Science Foun- 
dation. Lower grades are being introduced to new 
mathematical concepts through the use of the new 
Scott, Foresman texts, Seeing Through Arithmetic. 


In addition to its educational goals Marin has a 
master plan which envisages a $100,000. building 
program in the spring and summer of 1961 and an 
expanded enrollment to approximately 325 students. 
This program will provide additional classrooms, a 
library building, assembly-gym, and more adequate 
playground areas. 
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Behind this energetic school is a five year history 
of enthusiasm and hard work on the part of Mrs. 
Ernest D. Mendenhall of Belvedere, who was the 
first president of the Board of Trustees and the 
school’s Executive Director. 


The Potomac School in McLean, Va., continues 
a new coeducational policy by enrolling boys this 
year through the Fifth Grade, and will do the same 
year by year through the Ninth Grade. The school 
will thus be completely coeducational by 1964-65. 


On October 17 in the presence of parents, faculty 
and guests, the new Lower School wing was dedicated. 
The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean of the 
Washington Cathedral, delivered the invocation and 
led the prayers on this occasion. Completed in 
September 1960, the new wing and new Lower School 
dining room will function as an individual unit and 
will accommodate all children from Pre-Kindergarten 


through the Third Grade. : 


Since June 1960 the school has undertaken a large 
scale building improvement program. In addition to 
the new Lower School, the school has built a new 
kitchen and a new Lower School dining room and 
assembly hall. A boys’ locker room and shower 
has been added underneath the gym. A large scale 
landscaping plan is still underway and parking 
facilities have been enlarged and improved. New 
athletic fields are being built and existing fields are 
being improved. 


Finally, a faculty housing project on the school 
property is under construction. Three brick houses, 
one for the Headmaster and the other two for married 
faculty, are being built and should be available for 
occupancy by January 1, 1961. 


As part of the Development Program of The 
Rectory School, West Hartford, Conn., two ad- 
ditional facilities were added to the school plant 
during the summer. An annex with a seating capacity 
of eighty-five persons was added to the dining hall. 
It has window walls facing both east and west. 
This structure forms both an attractive addition to 
the school plant and the last link in a covered way 
connecting the school’s four principal buildings. The 
building has been dedicated to Gertrude Sanford 
Jones, school dietitian for the last thirty-three years 
and still actively on the job. 
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To the Cedars, the headmaster’s residence, and 
dormitory for sixteen boys, was added a room 37’x18’ 
which now serves as a much-needed reception center 
for members of the school and visiting parents. Also, 
in continuing a program to improve faculty housing, 
two kitchenettes and other facilities were made ready 
for faculty families this fall. 


Among the new Trustees of the Rectory School 
this fall is David Twichell, Headmaster of the Pomfret 
School. 


The Renbrook School, West Hartford, Conn., 
has recently instituted a plan for encouraging and 
recognizing students’ service to the school. Many 
boys and girls in grades seven, eight, and nine have 
voluntarily contributed their time and effort to assist 
in operating the school zoo and the library and in 
maintaining buildings and grounds. The Renbrook 
Service Club has been organized to acknowledge this 
service. 


There are four ranks which students may obtain: 
recruit, member, aide, and leader. A student may 
become a recruit by making formal application to the 
club advisor. The rank of member is attained by 
receiving an hour of instruction from the advisor, 
and by having recorded on an official time sheet five 
hours of velunteer help at Renbrook. When a 
student becomes a member, he or she is eligible to 
attend monthly meetings and receives the Helping 
Hand symbol with his or her name inscribed. This 
symbol is an attractive silhouette of a hand which is 
permanently displayed in a prominent place at the 
school. For each additional five hours of volunteer 
help, a red star is affixed to the Helping Hand symbol. 
Succeeding advances in rank are achieved by con- 
tributing further time to the Renbrook Service Club 
(thirty hours for aide; one hundred hours for leader) 
and by passing tests which involve knowledge of 
safety rules, familiarity with animals in the school 
zoo, and ability to use certain tools and equipment. 


In the short time the Renbrook Service Club has 
been in operation the school has noted an increased 
desire of students to be helpful. The students take 
pleasure in contributing their time and effort to the 
school, and this pleasure is enhanced by the visible 
reward of seeing their Helping Hand displayed at 
school. 


On October 10 Professor David Page, director of 
the University of Illinois Arithmetic Project, con- 
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ducted a series of lectures, consultations, and demon- 
strations at Renbrook School. Members of the 
school administration and faculty had observed 
Professor Page’s demonstration class at the ISEB 
conference in New York last year. One section of 
Renbrook’s second grade is presently engaged in the 
study of arithmetic, using Cuisenaire materials. 


The meetings at which Professor Page appeared 
included demonstrations with second, fifth, and 
eighth grade classes. All faculty members were 
present, whether they teach mathematics or not, and 
the interest and enthusiasm of all attested to the 
great teaching skill exhibited and the provocative 
nature of the material presented. 


This meeting at Renbrook was part of an effort by 
the administration to present to the faculty a series of 
professional experiences which will be challenging 
and inspiring. Rather than limit educational assist- 
ance to scholarships for summer study, it is felt that 
engaging experts in various fields to come to speak to 
the whole faculty will be productive of fresh ideas and 
worthwhile curriculum improvements. 


A new school activity at Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., this year is the Politics Club. The 
club, under the guidance of faculty advisor James 
Allen, was extremely active in the weeks prior to the 
election in November. Mr. Allen took club members 
to local and county meetings of both Republican and 
Democratic Parties, and to Pittsburgh to hear both 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kennedy speak. In addition 
to holding meetings, the members of the club also 
talked with many party workers and candidates 
running for local offices. 


A lively bipartisan rally was held at Sewickley 
Academy, with speeches prepared and delivered by 
the students representing the presidential candidates. 
This assembly program was the highlight of the club’s 
activities during the election campaign. 


Janet Gilbert, who teaches lower school art at the 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., has 
spent her summers and spare time for the past several 
years working with handicapped children at the Sharpe 
School, under the auspices of the D.C. public school 
system. The children, who range in age from five 
to eighteen, suffer from all types of handicaps ranging 
from polio to mental retardation. On Saturday, 
November 12, Miss Gilbert exhibited the work of an 
eighteen-year-old girl who is so violently afflicted by 
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cerebral palsy that even the faculty of Sharpe School 
had assumed the young woman could do nothing 
involving the slightest degree of manual dexterity. 
The girl’s paintings, on view in the Sidwell Friends 
lower school art room, attracted quite an audience, 
and the crowning touch came when three of the 
paintings were sold — one of them to a member of the 
administration of the Sharpe School. Miss Gilbert 
spends her summers working as assistant director of 
the Shady Hill Day Camp for Crippled Children. 
She is now writing two books, one for children, dealing 
in allegorical fiction with the problems of handicapped 
children, 


Carlisle Snively, Headmaster, Wyndcroft School, 
Pottstown Pa., has announced that the school is 
continuing to expand in both enrollment and physical 


plant. After many months of study and consultation, 
the Board of Governors, under the direction of Robert 
E. Jeffries, President, concluded their plans for a 
$90,000 addition, and construction work has begun. 
Two existing Upper School classrooms have been 
enlarged, and additional book shelves have been 
constructed. A new cement block and stucco building 
is under construction. This building will contain an 
“Activity Room” to be used as a gymnasium, inside 
play area, assembly room, and auditorium. This 
room will seat approximately 300 people. There will 
be a kitchen for P T A use, an outer office and a 
Headmaster’s office, and two new basement locker 
rooms for the older boys and girls. There will be a 
teachers’ room. ‘Two new classrooms will provide 
excellent facilities for the pre-school and kindergarten 
groups. These are removed from the main school 
classrooms and will have their own exits to the play- 
ground area. 


Dinner. 


their faculties. 


PRE-CONFERENCE DINNER MEETINGS 


As usual, on the evening before the ISEB’s Annual 
Conference (on Thursday, March 2), there will be two 
dinner meetings in New York City: one for the heads! of 
separate Elementary Schools, which will be held at The 
Allen-Stevenson School; the other for the heads? of Lower 
Schools of schools that include both elementary and 
secondary grades, which will be held at the Williams Club. 
Edward R. Kast, Headmaster of Short Hills Country Day 
School, Short Hills, N. J., has been invited to be chairman 
of the Elementary Schools Dinner. There will be two 
chairmen of the Lower Schools Dinner. Deane H. Webber, 
head of the junior school of The Haverford School, Haver- 
ford, Pa., and chairman of the ISEB’s Elementary Curricu- 
lum Committee, will be chairman in charge of preliminary 
arrangements. Elaine L. Anderson, director of the junior 
school of The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
and member of the ISEB’s Elementary Social Studies 
Committee, will preside over the Dinner Meeting itself. 

Late in January invitations, with reservation forms, 
will be sent to ISEB members only. Non-members may 
not attend the Dinner Meetings, but they may attend the 
follow-up meetings at the Annual Conference on Friday. 


1Only school heads may attend the Elementary Schools 


*Heads of Lower Schools may send representatives, if 
more convenient, or attend accompanied by members of 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttertin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuLtetin will forward replies to the advertiser. 


Positions Open 


ENGLISH, HISTORY, FRENCH APPOINTMENTS 

In the fall of 1961 there will be vacancies in the English, 
History, and French departments of the Judson School, a co- 
educational school. Experienced and qualified teachers who are 
interested please write directly to Mr. Henry Wick, Director, 
Judson School, Box 278, Scottsdale, Arizona. 


MUSIC TEACHER AND SCIENCE/MATH 
TEACHER WANTED 


Day School through 9th grade, New York State, requires 
Music Teacher for elementary and Junior-high grades, in Sep- 
tember, 1961. Qualities of musicianship are more important 
than extensive teaching experience. Also needed, Science teacher 
for elementary grades and 7th 8th and 9th grade General Science. 
Must have sufficient background and interest in Math to use new 
Math curricula. Excellent opportunity for professional develop- 
ment. 

Please write to: Box 7023-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


WANTED — HEAD OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT for 
independent boarding school for boys. Prerequisites: master’s 
degree with major in English; at least five years’ teaching 
experience in good preparatory school or college. 

Please write to Box 7026-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


SUMMER WATERFRONT POSITION 


Position as waterfront director is open at a boys’ camp in 
Maine for the 1961 summer season. 


Please write to: Box 7030-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


CHEF — COOK — DIETICIAN WANTED 


Summer camp seeks the services of a married couple who 
are experienced as chef and cook or chef and dietician for the 
1961 summer season. 


Please write to: Box 7031-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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POSITIONS OPEN AT SUMMER CAMP 
Well established summer school seeks the services of an 
experienced independent school teacher, elementary and/or 
secondary, for its 1961 summer school session in one of the 
following areas: 
English and/or reading 
Mathematics and/or science 
Latin and/or modern languages 
Please write to: Box 7032-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


FACULTY OPENINGS 
Expanding New England girls’ school, college preparatory, 
top salary scale, city location, is looking for: 
1. French teacher, College Board experience, salary range 
$5500-8000, live in or out. 
2. Mathematics, some experience necessary, salary range 
$4500-8000, live in or out. 
Very light dormitory duty iflivingin. T.I.A.A. pension and 
Social Security. Men or women. 
Write to: Box 7035-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS POSITION OPEN 
Mathematics position—head of department — open in 
large college preparatory girls’ school, Philadelphia area. 8-10 
years’ teaching experience required. Man or woman. State 
experience. 
Please write to: Box 7038-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


WEST COAST GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
Resident and Day 
Needs for 1961-62 


1. Administrative Assistant for curriculum study and part- 
time teaching 


2. Teacher for Primary 
3. Teacher of Upper School French and/or Latin 
Please write to: Box 7039-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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SUPERIOR TEACHERS SOUGHT 


Country Day School for boys in the Pacific Northwest, 
four years old and rapidly growing, desires men teachers with 
superior qualifications or potential for the high school grades to 
be added 1961-62. Good salaries; unlimited opportunity; will 
arrange interviews. Openings in French, Science, Mathematics, 
Art for teachers and/or department heads. Also need one good 
sixth grade teacher. 

$400,000 fund drive in progress; new buildings to be ready 
next September. Present enrollment 150 in grades K — VIII. 

Please write: Edgar L. Sanford, Jr., Headmaster 
The Charles Wright Academy 
7732 Chambers Creek Road, 
Tacoma 66, Washington 


HEAD NEEDED FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Growing co-educational country day school initiating First 
Grade in new Lower School Building needs cultured and experi- 
enced teacher for 1961. Skill in teaching reading and primary 
arithmetic for modern mathematics are requisite. Knowledge of 
French, science, the arts and of physical fitness program are 
desirable. There is a possible opportunity for a couple in this 
old and prosperous family community where living costs are 
relatively low. 

Please write: Mrs. J. Churchill Newcomb 


Loudoun Country Day School, 
Leesburg, Virginia 


MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 
HEAD WANTED 

Small securely established and growing country day school 
in rural Virginia 35 miles west of Washington, D.C., seeks a man 
to head Mathematics Department and to teach grades 6 through 
9. Interest in and knowledge of ‘New Mathematics” (Mathe- 
matics Study Group Work), appreciation of old-fashioned drill 
and stimulating enthusiasm are essential. Interest in science, 
history, arts, and athletics welcomed by a dedicated faculty, a 
loyal and generous board, and cooperative parents in this pleasant 
and active community. 

Please write to: The Loudoun Country Day School, 
Leesburg, Virginia 


FRENCH — ART — SACRED STUDIES 

For southern girls’ boarding school. Salaries open. 

Head of modern languages, French primary. Need not be a 
native but speak as a native. Capable German and Spanish. 
Female preferred. 

French Asst.: native preferred. Female required. 

Art: must be teacher of studio art, male or female. Depart- 
ment Head status. 

Sacred Studies: toinaugurate new Sacred Studies Department 
in non-denominational school. Must be top quality person with 
graduate work; or seminary training in the field. Layman or 
cleric, male or female. 

Please write to: Box 7037-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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SIXTH GRADE TEACHER NEEDED 


Long-established country day school for boys needs young 
man for sixth grade. 


Please write to: Box 7043-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


OPENINGS IN MAINE 
SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Camp Winona, established 1908, seeks the services of 
experienced counselors for its 1961 season in the following areas: 


Waterfront 

Sailing 

Tennis 

Nature 

All Camp Activities 


Please write: Richard W. Cobb 


Box 908 
Vero Beach, Florida 


Interviews arranged Boston, New York, Greenwich, Conn., 
Philadelphia, Washington in February. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD WANTED 
A challenging opportunity is available for a fully qualified 
science teacher interested in working out with his colleagues the 
experiences children from 5 to 15 years of age should have in 
understanding the physical world and its effect on life. Unusual 
facilities for laboratory experimentation will soon be finished, 
and nature trails through the school’s 125 acres are being 


Please write to: Headmaster 


New Canaan Country School, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


SCHOOL HEAD WANTED 


LOOKING FOR Headmaster for established boys’ Catholic 
elementary country day school in the middle west. Man 30-45, 
interested in working with enthusiastic student body and able 
faculty. Good salary. 

Please write to: Box 7040-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


LEYSIN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
LEYSIN, SWITZERLAND 


A co-educational, university preparatory boarding school, 
grades 7-12, for 150 students, solicits applications for the follow- 
ing positions: 


Headmaster — Chief administrator 
Dean of Studies — In charge of academic program 
Teachers — English 

Social Sciences 

Science 

Mathematics 
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OPENING IN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Recently established summer school on Cape Cod seeks the 
services of an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 


and/or secondary, for its 1961 summer school session in one of 
the following areas: 


English and/or reading 
Remedial reading 
Mathematics 

Please write Allen K. Chase 


9 Harrison Ave., 
New Canaan, Conn. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1961-62 


The New Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Conn., is 
offering teaching fellowships for qualified applicants (Bachelor’s 
degree) at the pre-school and elementary levels. The fellowship 
carries a stipend of $2,000. The program provides supervised 
practice teaching, experience in playground and sports super- 
vision, participation in faculty meetings and other activities. 
A seminar in Educational Theory and Practices is conducted by 
faculty members. Extension courses for further study are 
available at nearby universities. 


Interested candidates may write Clare B. Mayers, Coordi- 
nator Teacher Training Program, giving personal data, edu- 
cational background and previous work experience. 


GOOD TEACHERS WANTED 
A well-established mid-west military academy seeks indus- 
trious teachers capable of inspiring strong scholarship. Will pay 
good salaries for good men interested first and foremost in good 
academic work. Coaching desirable, but strictly secondary. 
Department Head positions open. 
Write to: Box 7041-J 

Independent Schools Education Board 

186 Centre Street 

Milton 86, Massachusetts 


OPENINGS IN GIRLS’ ACADEMY 
TEACHERS for September 1961: Elementary English; 
High School Mathematics, Latin, Science (Chemistry, Biology, 
Physics). Full time Coach for Team Sports including Softball, 
Basketball, Tennis, Field Hockey. Boarding privileges possible. 
Write details, giving education and experience. 
Please write to: Box 7042-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


EXPEDITION LEADERS WANTED 
Teachers with interests in natural history, native crafts, 
history, and photo-journalism needed for scientific groups 
exploring and collecting in American Southwest. Opportunities 
for personal research. Men for boys’ groups, women for girls’ 
group. Experience in camping essential. Salary and al] expenses. 
8 weeks during July and August. 
Write to: Hillis L. Howie 
534 Woodleaf Court 
St. Louis 22, Missouri 
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FRENCH AND SPANISH APPOINTMENTS 
Beginning in September 1961 there will be openings for 
teachers of Spanish and French at Woodberry Forest School. 
Qualified teachers who may be interested will please write directly 
to the Headmaster, Woodberry Forest School, Woodberry 
Forest, Virginia. 


Positions Sought 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS SEEKS POST 
Would like place in girls’ boarding school or boarding and 
day combination. Might consider boys’ school A number of 
years’ experience in the field of admissions. 
Please write to: Box 6012-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St , Milton 86, Mass. 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE POSITION DESIRED 
Man, 38, BS., M.A., artist, many times prize winner in 
New England exhibitions, New York one-man show, special 
award in national exhibition at National Academy, ten years ivy 
league university teaching experience, wishes position in school 
or college. 
Please write to: Box 6015-N 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHER SEEKING A POSITION 
Man, married, with two boys. B.S. and M.A. Nearly 
twenty years experience as coach, teacher and administrator in 
public secondary schools and in independent pre-prep boarding 
school. Able to serve as Director of Athletics; Administrative 
Assistant; Math Teacher, grades 6-10; Coach or assistant. 
Please write to: Box 6017-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED 
Able administrator desires position in administration and/or 
counseling, in secondary boys’ boarding school, preferably in 
northeast or middle states area. Experience encompasses public 
and independent schools, military and non-military. Excellent 
references. 
Please write to: Box 7036-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


HEADMASTERSHIP 
After 18 years teaching and departmental administration in 
Eastern prep school I am seeking a Headmastership. Protestant 
Episcopal background; New England B.S. and M.A.; under 40; 
married; 3 children. 
Please write to: Box 7029-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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ENGLISH TEACHER — DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 


Married man, 33, with nine years’ teaching experience in 
country day and elementary boarding school. Able to serve as 
Director of Athletics; administrative assistant; English teacher; 
coach of football, tennis and hockey. Experience includes 
teaching fifth and eighth grade English; assistant director of 
athletics; coaching above sports; and heading school’s dramatic 
program for past six years. Also, Head Councilor of division at 
boys’ camp and seventeen years with same camp. New England 
area preferred, but not essential. 

Please write to: Box 7034-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Young man with two years experience. B.A. with minor in 

math and graduate work from NSF Institute in Modern Algebra 
and Geometry. Presently doing part-time work in basic concepts. 
Familiar with the various “modern” math materials and with 
suggested curricular revisions. Married, one child. Good 
academic record. 

Please write to: Box 7033-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHER AVAILABLE 


Experienced man qualified and trained. Could head a 
department. Wish desirable location with suitable housing 
either on or off campus. Married, no children. Also qualified 
to do counselling work, and assist in administration. Master’s 
degree. References and personal data furnished on request. 
Available fall of 1961. 

Write to: Box 7028-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHER AVAILABLE 


Young teacher-writer with prep and college experience 
wishes placement in New England country day or boarding 
school allowing off-campus residence. Résumé and references 
available. 

Please write to: Box 7027-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


LIBRARIAN AVAILABLE 

Young man, B.A., M.L.S., seeks challenging position as 
librarian in secondary boarding school. Background includes 
school, university and public reference positions as well as active 
participation in related educational and professional areas. 
Dormitory duties and/or some water sport coaching acceptable. 
Highest personal and professional references. Available Sep- 
tember 1961. 

Write to: Box 7025-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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DIRECTOR OF RESIDENCE 
and/or FOOD SERVICE 
and/or MAINTENANCE 
Available September 1961. 

Woman of 55 with broad experience in education and super- 
vision seeks opening in independent school. Master’s degree 
in education. Complete resume on request. 

Please write to: Box 7045-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


HEADMASTER’S OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION SOUGHT 
Headmaster experienced at elementary level desires re- 
sponsible administrative position with established or growing 
boys or coed schoo}. Location less important than position 
offering growth possibilities. 
Please write to: Box 7024-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


HISTORY POSITION SOUGHT 
Experienced Eastern college and prep school teacher desires 
a position to teach history for the September 1961 school term. 
Interested in larger student-bodied secondary boarding and day 
schools. Will consider a geographic change to the West and Mid- 
West if a titled position in the history field is offered. 
Please write to: Box 7022-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


BUSINESS MANAGER — 
DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 
After twenty-two years of sound management experience in 
industry, association work, and civic life, I want to fulfill a life- 
long desire for school work. The background is, I feel, ideally 
suited to school business management, with extra duties which 
might include financial development work, alumni or public 
relations, etc. New England area preferred. 
Please write to: Box 7044-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


CHALLENGING POSITION SOUGHT 


Experienced teacher, presently attending school under a 
National Science Foundation grant, seeks position that offers 
organizing challenge in Science field, Athletics and Recreation, 
and/or Administrative tasks. Day or Boarding situation. 
Formerly associated with top-flight Boys Boarding School, 
grades 6-9, as Head of Science Dept. and Director of Athletics 
and Recreation. B.S. and M.S. in Education. Wife is experi- 
enced school nurse and might assist in this area. 

Write to: Box 6014-N 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHER POSITION 
in day school or college desired for September 1961. Ex- 
perienced girls’ secondary school teacher with 30 years teaching 
French and Spanish. B.C.E. (Paris), B.Sc. and M.A. Extensive 
foreign travel. Highest recommendation. Boston area preferred. 

Please write to: Box 7021-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHER SEEKS SECONDARY POSITION 


Man, 33, with wife and two children. B.A. and M.B.A. 
Desires to teach mathematics, science, and/or history. Coach 
athletics. Available September 1961. Resume upon request. 


Please write to: Box 7046-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES TEACHING 
POSITION SOUGHT 


Male foreign language teacher desires teaching position in 
private school; either boarding or day; boys, girls, or coed. 
Experienced in elementary and college preparatory schools’ 
teaching of French and Latin. Competent to teach German and 


help in Russian. May be available on reasonable notice. 
Please write to: Box 7047.J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass 


TEACHING POSITIONS OPEN IN 1961-62 


The following teaching positions were open as of December 
15. We cannot guarantee that all of them are still open, but we 
hope that this new department (which is appearing only in this 
issue) will be read by all teachers in all member schools. We 
count on school heads and ISEB Representatives to call these 
pages to the attention of their faculty colleagues. 


The names of the courses are abbreviated, not always con- 
sistently. We hope that the meaning of the abbreviations will be 
clear. Write directly to the person named under each school for 
further information. 


Please see our regular “‘Personals” department for other 
notices from schools and teachers. 


Aiken Preparatory School (boys, boarding and day), 
Box 317, Aiken, South Carolina. Harold A. Fletcher, Math. 
7-9; Gen. Sci. 9; both m 


American School (co-ed, day), Parkweg 9, The Hague, 
Netherlands. Alexander D. S. McRae, Gen. Subj. 1; Gen. Subj. 
2; Gen. Subj. 3; Gen. Subj. 4; Gen. Subj. 5; Gen. Subj. 6; Gen. 
Subj. 7; Gen. Subj. 8; Phys. Ed. 1-8; Fr. 1-8 


American School in Japan (co-ed, day), 1985, 2-Chome, 
Kami Meguro, Meguro-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Frederick P. Harris 
Girls’ Phys. Ed.; Eng. dept. head 9-12; Hist.; m or f 


American School in Switzerland (co-ed, boarding), 
Via Generoso, Lugano, Switzerland. Joseph Leschetsko, Eng.; 
Lat.; Math.; Phys.; Biol.; Chem.; Gen. Sci.; Phys. Ed.; Hist. 
9-12 
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American School of Paris (co-ed, day), 8 Rue de la 
Machine, LCouveciennes, Seine et Oise, France. Ernest A. Wedge, 
1 2 3 4 6; Sci.-Math. 7-10; Eng.-Lat. 7-10; Phys. Ed. 5-9 (m); 
Phys. Ed. 10-12 (m) 


Annie Wright Seminary (girls, boarding and day), 
827 N. Tacoma Ave., Tacoma 3, Wash. Ruth Jenkins, Adminis- 
trative Asst. for continuing curriculum study and part time upper 
school teaching 


Antilles School (co-ed, day), Box 718, St. Thomas, 
V.1., U.S. A. Albert Keep, Gen. Sci. 5-9 


Brookwood School (co-ed, day), Brookwood Road, 
Manchester, Mass. Philip Cutler, 6th Grade (all subjects) 
m or f 


Browne and Nichols School (boys, day), Gerry’s Landing 
Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. Edwin H. B. Pratt, Eng. 9-12- 
coaching (m), Biol. 10, Science 7-8-coaching (m) 


Buffalo Seminary (girls, day), 205 Bidwell Parkway, 
Buffalo 22, N. Y. Richard W. Davis, Math. 9-12 (at least 5 
yrs. exp.); Fr. 9-12; Fr. 9-12. All m or f 


Carteret School (boys boarding and day), 700 Prospect 
Ave., West Orange, N. J. George Douglas Hofe, Sci. Sr. School: 
single m. to live in 
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Casady School (co-ed, day), Box 10507, Penn and Britton 
Rd., Oklahoma City 20, Oklahoma. Howard W. Taber, Hist. 
9, 10 (m); New Math. 9-12 (m); Eng. 7, 8 (m); New Math. 
7, 8 (m); Kg., Exp. (f); 2nd or 3rd, Exp. (m or f); 4th Sci., 
background (m) 


Cate School (boys, boarding), Route 1, Box 75, Carpin- 
teria, California. Francis Parkman, Jr., Am. Hist. 11; World 
Hist. 10; Current Affairs 12; Ath. Coach-esp. soccer, basketball, 
track; Eng. 9-10; Anc. Hist.; Admin. Position: Admissions, 
Ass’t. to Headmaster — all m. Organist, choirmaster, music 
tchr. m or f; Sch. Chaplain; tchr. Soc. Studies and other subj. — m 


Cathedral Choir School (boys, boarding), Cathedral 
Heights, New York 25, N. Y. Alec. Wyton, Math. 5-8; Fr. 
5-8; both m 


Cathedral School of St. Mary (girls, boarding and day), 
37 Cathedral Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. Address inquiry: 
Mrs. Therese Bond, Eng. 8-10; Gen. Sc. 7, 8; Phys. Sc. 9; Biol. 
10; Chem., Phys., Arith. 5-8; Alg. 9; Geom. 10; Phys. Ed. 
5-12; all f 


Chadwick School (co-ed, boarding and day), 4040 Palos 
Verdes Drive, North Rolling Hills, California. Comdr. and 
Mrs. Joseph H. Chadwick, Eng. 12 and Comp. Govt. 12; m or f 


Cherry Lawn School (co-ed, boarding and day), 120 
Brookside Road, Darien, Connecticut. A. A. Medved, New 
Math. 10-12; Amer. Hist /Eng. 11-10; Lat./Fr. 9-11; m or f 
single, live in 


Choate School (boys, boarding and day), Wallingford 
Conn. Seymour St. John, Eng. 9-12; Fr. and/or Span. 9-12, 
Hist. 9-12; all m 


Colorado Academy (boys, boarding and day), 3800 Sc. 
Pierce, Box 4268, Denver 9, Colorado. Charles Froelicher, 
PSSC Phys. tchr. who can teach Biol. or Chem. as well 11-12; 
Fr., Span., Germ. 7-12 


Colorado Rocky Mountain School (co-ed, boarding), 
Carbondale, Colorado. John S. Holden, Man to coach soccer, 
skiing and either basketball or track plus some teaching and 
dorm duty 


Columbus Academy (boys, day), 1939 Franklin Park 
South, Columbus 5, Ohio. William S. Putnam, Eng. 9-12, 
Dept. Head; m 


Culver Academy (boys, boarding), Culver, Indiana. 
Maj. Gen. D. T. Spivey, Math. 9-12; Eng. 9-11; Counseling 9-12 


Dana Hall School (girls, boarding and day), 66 Grove 
St., Wellesley 81, Mass. Mrs. Alnah James Johnston, Math. 
10-12; Eng 10-12; Chem. 11-12; m or f 
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Denton Preparatory School (co-ed, boarding and day), 
P.O. Box 1308, Denton, Texas. John D. Doncaster, Eng./Hist. 
7-12; Math./Biol./Chem 9-12 m. Resident pref. 


Devereux Schools (Special Education) (co-ed, boarding 
and day), Devon, Pa. Kenneth E. Evans, Phys. Ed. 9-12 m 
and f; Math. 7-9 m or f 


Dutchess School (boys boarding, co-ed day), Route 343, 
Millbrook, N. Y. Frank E. Cooke, Lat. 7-8 (plus Math. 5-6); 
Hist. 5-8; Math. 7; all m 


Dwight School (girls, day), 315 East Palisade Ave., 
Englewood, N. J., Eng. 8-12; Phys. Ed 6-12 


Ensworth School (co-ed, country day), Ensworth Ave., 
Nashville 12, Tenn. John Comfort, Eng.-Hist. 6, 7, 8 — m; all 
Grade 3, m or f 


Ethel Walker School (girls, boarding), Simsbury, Conn. 
Isabel Ferguson, Chem. 12; Phys. 12; Alg. 9; Biol. 11-12; Gen. 
Sci. 9 


Evansville Day School (co-ed), 800 Sunset Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. J. B. Davis, Sci./Math. 9-12 m; Eng./Math./ 
Soc. Stud. 6-9 m or f; Lat./Fr./Span. 9-12 m or f 


Foote School (co-ed, day), 315 St. Ronan St., New Haven 
11, Conn. Mrs. D. Elizabeth Churchill, 4th Grade, m or f 


Germantown Academy (new lower school) (day, 
co-ed), School Lane and Greene St., Philadelphia 44, Pa, 
Donald H. Miller, K-4 f; 5-6 m; art 1-6 f 


Gordon School (co-ed, day), 405 Angell St., Providence 
6, R. I. Laurence P. Miller, Eng., Soc. Stud. 5, 6, 7 m or f 


Graham-Eckes School (co-ed, boarding), North County 
Road, Palm Beach, Florida. Inez Graham, House Dean of 
Boys (clergyman), teach Sacred Studies 7-12 (single) 


Hathaway Brown (girls, boarding and day), 19600 
North Park Blvd., Cleveland 22, Ohio. Anne Cutter Coburn, 
Lat. 9-12; Math. 9-11; Head Housemother; all f 


Hebron Academy (boys, boarding), Hebron, Maine. 
Claude L. Allen, Jr., Eng. 10-12; Lat. 9-12; both m 


Holland Hall (co-ed, day), 2640 S. Birmingham Place, 
Tulsa 14, Okla. Gordon D. Davis, Lat. 8; Eng. 8; Chem. 11; 
Phys. 12; Rem. Read. 
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Horace Mann School (boys, day), 231 W. 246th St., 
New York 71, N. Y. Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Math. 8-9; m 


Judson School (co-ed, boarding and day), P.O. Box 
278, Scottsdale, Arizona. David Wick, Eng.; Hist.; Fr. 


Katherine Delmar Burke School (girls, day). 3065 
Jackson Street, San Francisco 15, California. Olive Balcom, 
Lat. 9-12; Elem. 5-6; Hist. 9-10; Admin. Asst. Upper School 
7-12; f only 


Kimball Union Academy (boys, boarding), Meriden, 
N. H. Frederick E. Carver, Math. 9-12 


Kimberley School (girls, day), 201 Valley Road, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Math., coll. prep., Geom., Alg. 
2, Math. 4 (m or f); Sc., coll. prep., Chem., Phys. (m or f); 
Sc. 5, 6, 7 (f); Fr., coll. prep., 9-12 (m or f); Lat., coll. prep 
8, 9, 10, possibly 11, (m or f); Librarian, full time, f only; Phys. 
Ed. — hockey, tennis, basketball, swim, indiv. sports, posture 
all or some grades — f only —- to work with other P.E. teachers; 
Ele. Sch. 4, 5, 6 — Read, Sp., Eng., Arith., Read, Soc. Sc. (f 
only); 2, 3— Ele. Sc., Read, Sp., Eng., Arith., Soc. Sc. (f only); 
Combinations: Lat.-Eng.; Lat.-Fr.; P.E.-Ele. Sc. 


Lake Forest Country Day School (co-ed), 145 South 
Green Bay Road, Lake Forest, Illinois. Appleton A. Mason, 
Jr., 7-9 Comb. Math., Hist. m 


La Jolla Country Day School (co-ed), 7758 Fay Ave., 
La Jolla, California. Donald L. Leavenworth, Alg., Geom. 
8-10 m; Biol , Gen. Sci. 9-10 m 


Lakeside School (woys, day), 14050 First Ave., N. E., 
Seattle 55, Washington Dexter K. Strong, Span., Fr. 7-12 m; 
Phys. 11-12 and Math. 7-12 m 


Lawrence Academy (boys, boarding and day), Groton, 
Massachusetts. Arthur W. Ferguson, Alg. 1, 2; Biol. and Gen. 
Sci.; m 


Lawrenceville School (oo0ys, boarding and day), 
Lawrenceville, N. J. Bruce McClellan, Math. 8-12; Hist. 8-12; 
Eng. (1 year appointment) 8-12 


Madeira School (girls, boarding and day), Greenway, 
Virginia. Allegra Maynard, Biol. 11, 12 


Malcolm Gordon School (boys, boarding), Garrison-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. David C. Gordon, Arith. 5-6-7 and Spelling; m 


Mary A. Burnham School (girls, boarding), 45 Elm St., 
Northampton, Mass. Mrs. Macdonald Peters, Eng. 9-12 m or 
f; Fr. 9-12 m or f 


Maumee Valley Country Day School (co-ed), Reynolds 
Road, Maumee, Ohio. Gordon T. Schofield, Eng. 8-9; German 
9-12; both m 
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McCallie School (boys, boarding and day), Kyle Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. R. L. McCallic, Fr. or Ger. 9-12; Eng. 9-10 


Milton Academy Girls School (boarding and day), 
Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. Margaret A. Johnson, Fr. 7 
or 9-12; Eng. 7-10, or 12; Hist. 7-11; all m or f 


Mooreland Hill School (co-ed day), Lincoln Road, 
Kensington, Conn. Oscar A. Steege, Eng. 7-9 m, athl. abil. 
desirable; Fr. 8-9; Lat. 7 m, athl. abil. desirable 


Morgan Park Academy (co-ed, boarding and day), 
2153 W. 111th St., Chicago 43, Illinois. Frederic B. Withington, 
Math. and New Math., Dept. Chm. 9-12, m or f; Eng. 7-10, 
m or f; Eng. and Arith. 1-6, m or f 


Mount Hermon School (boys, boarding and day), 
Mount Hermon, Mass. Adam Weir Craig, Eng. 9-12; Math. 
11-12; Ger. 9-12; Lat. 9-12; Hist. 9-12; Bible 9-12; all m 


Nashoba Country Day School (girls, day), Strawberry 
Hill Road, Concord, Mass. Ruth Tucker, Homeroom Gr. 6, f 


New Canaan Country School (co-ed, day), Ponus Ridge, 
P.O. Box 997, New Canaan, Conn. Henry H. Welles, Sci. Dept. 
Head 1-9 m or f; Grade 4 m or f; Grade 2 m or f; 5 yr. olds f; 
4 yr. olds f 


Nichols School (boys, day), Amherst and Colvin Streets, 
Buffalo 16, N. Y. Philip M. B. Boocock, Fr. 9-10; Span. 9-10; 
both m 


North Country Schooi (co-ed, boarding), Lake Placid, 
N. Y. Walter E. Clark, Art and Handcrafts 4-8 m or f 


Northfield School for Girls (boarding and day), East 
Northfield, Mass. Dr. Edmond S. Meany, Jr., Am. Hist. 12 
and Mod. Hist. 10-11 f; Math. 9-12 f; Piano 9-12 f; Fr. 9-12; 
Biol. 10-11; Anc. and Med. Hist. 9-10; Library; all f 


Nyack Boys School (boarding), North Broadway, Upper 
Nyack, N. Y. James E. Crosby, Jr., Eng. 6-8; Gen. Sci. 6-8; 
both m 


Ojai Valley School (co-ed, boarding and day), 723 El 
Paseo Road, Ojai, California. Wallace Burr, Rem. Read. and 
Tutor, Gr. 4-9, m or f, some other duties (may live in); Res. 
Nurse, f. Boarding sch. inf. (new) Grades 4-9 


Oldfields School (girls, boarding), Glencoe, Maryland, 
George S. Nevens, Jr., Math. 9-12 m pref.; Fr. 9-12 m or f 


Park School (co-ed, day), 25 Kennard Rd., Brookline 
46, Mass. John B. Dayton, Math. 5-6-7-8, m 


Park School of Buffalo (co-ed, day), 4625 Harlem Road, 
Snyder 26, N. Y. E. Barton Chapin, Jr., Fr. 9 and 10 m or f; 
Head teacher, Elem., f 
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Pingry School (boys, day), Box 215, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Charles B. Atwater, Fr. 9-12 and Span. 9-12, Aural-oral ap- 
proach, extracurricular duties; Chem. 10-12, Experience pref., 
extracurricular duties; all m 


Polytechnic School (co-ed, day), 1030 E. California Blvd., 
Pasadena, California. Willis Stork, Eng. 9-12; Lat. 9-10; Math. 
9-12 


Potomac School (girls, day), Box 477, McLean, Virginia. 
G. Peter Shiras, 3rd Gr. f; Eng., Math., Geog., S.S. 4 m or f; 
Eng., Math., Geog., S.S. 5 m; Fr. 4-6 m or f; Fr. 7-9 m or f; 
Math. 7-9 m or f 


Punahou School (co-ed, boarding and day), Honolulu 
14, Hawaii. John F. Fox, Fr., Span., Phys. 


Riverdale Country School (boys, boarding and day), 
Riverdale 71, N. Y. John H. Jones, Headmaster, Phys. 12; 
Chem. 11; Phys. Geog. 9; Gen. Sci. 7-8; Math. 10-11, 12; all m 


St. Agnes School (girls, boarding and day), 216 Loudon- 
ville Road, Albany 11, N. Y. Mrs. John N. Vandemoer, Gen. 
Sci., Biol. 8-10, f, residence; Eng., Dramatics, Rem. Read. 
9-12, f (residence); Gr. 6, f; Soc. Stud. in comb. with any of 
above 


St. Andrew’s School (boys, boarding), Middletown, 
Delaware. Robert A. Moss, Math. and New Math. 9-12; 
Instrumental and Choral Music 8-9 


St. Catherine’s School (girls, boarding and day), 6001 
Grove Avenue, Richmond 26, Virginia. Susanna P. Turner, 
Math. 7-8; Drama K-12; Eng. 10, 9 or 8; Gen. Sci. and Chem. 
9-12; Phys. Ed. 3-12; Elem.; ali f 


St. Edmund’s Academy (boys, day), 5705 Darlington 
Road, Pittsburgh 17, Pa. Dr. J. Robert Izod, Math. and Eng. 
7 and 8m 


St. James School (boys, boarding), St. James, Maryland 
The Rev. John E. Owens, Gen. Sci. 9; Biol. 10; m 


St. John’s School (co-ed, day), 2401 Claremont Lane. 
Houston 19, Texas. Alan Lake Chidsey, Fr. 9-12; Amer. Hist 
11; Eur. Hist. 12; all m 


St. John’s School (co-ed, day), Ashford Avenue, Stop 
4614, Santurce 34, Puerto Rico. Herbert E. Warfel, Math. 7-10 


St. Louis Country Day School (boys), 425 N. Warson 
Road, St. Louis 24, Missouri. Ashby Harper, Music 5-12, m 


Saint Margaret’s School (girls, boarding and day), 565 
Chase Parkway, Waterbury 20, Conn. Pauline S. Fairbanks, 
Eng. 10-12, Fr. 9-10, Bible 9-12, Hist. of Art 11, Hist. 10-12, 
all m or f; Phys, Ed, 9-12, Math. 6-8, Grade 5, all f 
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St. Mark’s School of Texas (boys, day), 10600 Preston 
Road, Dallas 30, Texas. Thomas B. Hartmann, Russ.-Span. 
9-12; Eng.-Hist. 5-8; all m 


St. Mary’s Hall (girls, day), Riverbank, Burlington, N. J. 
Mrs. Elsie F. Slater, Eng. 9-12, f 


Saint Mary’s Hall (girls, boarding), Faribault, Minne- 
sota. Martha Robbins, Geom. 10-11; Phys. 11-12; Health, 
Phys. Ed., Recreation, 9-12. Boarding with chaperoning duties, 
no dorm supervision 


St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains (girls, boarding), Little- 
ton, N. H. John C. McIlwaine, Eng. 9-12, f 


St. Matthew’s Parish School (co-ed, day), P.O. Box 37, 
Pacific Palisades, California. The Rev. Kenneth W. Cary, 
Gen. Elem. K-6, m or f 


Shady Side Academy Junior School (boys, day), 400 
South Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. Mrs. Harriet H. 
Kurtz, Phys. Ed. 1-5 


Shipley School (girls, boarding and day), Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Margaret Bailey Speer, Fr. 8-12 f; Eng. 8-11 f; Sci. (Phys., 
Chem., Biol.) 8-12, m or f; 3rd Grade f 


Thacher School (boys, boarding), Ojai, California. 
Newton K. Chase, Chem. 11; Biol. 10-12; Math. 9-10; Gen. 
Sci. 9; all m 


Thomas More School (boys, boarding), Harrisville, 
N. H. John Stuart Schmitt, Eng. 10-11; Biol.; Chem.; Phys. 12; 
all m 


Tilton School (boys, boarding and day), Tilton, N. H. 
Herbert B. Moore, Fr. or Span. 10-12; Phys. or Chem. 11, 12; 
all m 


Vermont Academy (boys, boarding and day), Saxton’s 
River, Vermont. Lawrence E. Tuttle, Some Eng. 9-12; Alg. 1; 
Lat.; Geog.; Fr.; Span. 2-3 single m 


Wayland Academy (co-ed, boarding and day), Uni- 
versity Ave., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. R. A. Patterson, For. 
Lang. 9-12; Alg. 9-10; Eng. 9-12 


Western Reserve Academy (boys, boarding and day), 
College Street, Hudson, Ohio. John W. Hallowell, Eng. 9-12, 
football coach; Lat. 9-12 and coaching; Mus. 9-12, piano, choral 


Whiteman-Gaylord School (co-ed, boarding), Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, Lowell W. Whiteman, Fr., Ger. 9-12, 
f only 


Wilbraham Academy (boys, boarding and day), 
Wilbraham, Mass. W. Gray Mattern, Jr., New Math. 9, 10, 11; 
Fr. 9-12; Span. 9-12; Phys. and Chem. 11-12 


Worcester Academy (boys, boarding and day), 81 
Providence St., Worcester 4, Mass. William S. Piper, Jr., Two 
teachers — Eng. 8-12; One teacher — Fr., Span., Courses 1, 2, 3 
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ITALIC WRITING 


Two Schools Introduce Their Students to Italic Writing 


I. THE CASE FOR ITALIC WRITING 
By WiniFreD BERRY 


f MONG educators it has become a matter of deep 


concern that our children are growing to 


maturity literally unable to write. The level 


of handwriting education has steadily deteriorated in 
past years, until now it is a genuine surprise to find an 
adult whose handwriting is even legible, much less 
pleasant to read. This common illegibility is so wide- 
spread it has become almost a national joke. Certain- 
ly there are few teachers, faced with page after page 
of almost undecipherable scrawls, who have not 
wistfully wondered if there was any answer to the 
problem. Many answers have been adopted in 
practice: a modified print script, for example, or a 
painfully slow and careful transcription. But these 
really have little to do with the central problem; they 
are, rather, an avoidance of it. 


The ‘basic issue is simple enough. A cursive hand- 
writing should answer at least three requirements. It 
should be (1) legible, (2) rapid, and (3) beautiful. It 
is unfortunate, but the generally used systems of 
handwriting education fail miserably on all three 
counts. Most of them, when written at speed, and 
with the normal individual variation, degenerate into 
hopeless scribbles and mere suggestions of words. 
When meticulously worked out, for the sake of 
legibility, speed is impossible. Any beauty there is 
must be the beauty of eccentricity; a dubious value 
at best. 


Fortunately, the past ten years have seen a revo- 
lution in handwriting education (particularly in 
English schools), which offers a satisfactory solution. 
Faced with the same problem, British educators have 
increasingly moved toward a system of cursive writing 
which satisfies all the above criteria. This has been so 
successful that it can no longer be considered experi- 
mental. The results have been proved. 


Mrs. Berry teaches Italic Writing and is also a member of the 
Pre-School staff of Catlin Gabel School, Portland, Oregon. 
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HIS is a cursive hand commonly called Italic. 

The essential letter forms of this alphabet are 

just that; the essential forms, not confused 
with the arbitrary loops and whorls that characterize 
many of our present systems. This is not print-script, 
because the Italic hand is a true cursive writing; it 
was designed to be written connectedly and at speed. 
Further, these forms are so related to our present type 
faces that learning them eliminates the foolish 
necessity of learning two completely different alpha- 
bets, one for reading and one for writing. (This 
family resemblance is no accident; both the Italic 
cursive and many of our type-faces are descended 
from the same ancestor, a Renaissance Italian hand 
known as Chancery Cursive.) 


In the Fall of 1959, the Italic hand was introduced 
into The Catlin Gabel School. As originally estab- 
lished, this program called for greatest emphasis on 
the first five grades, where the muscular skills are 
learned that will carry on into adult life. The training 
is given both through special handwriting classes and 
through everyday work with their regular teachers. 
Italic is taught exclusively in the lower five grades. 
Grades six through eight are given the opportunity to 
take Italic as a voluntary activity course, and the 
class has been oversubscribed. (There have even 
been a number of requests from parents wishing to 
learn the hand!) 


The results have been excellent, far exceeding 
expectation. Teachers have found papers improving 
in legibility and appearance, and the children them- 
selves view the program with excitement and en- 
thusiasm, rather as a privilege than the ordeal we all 
remember so well. The initiators of the program 
believe strongly that the results of introducing the 
Italic hand have been most beneficial. Even in the 
short time it has been established, this program has 
effectively demonstrated that Italic is a practical and 
sensible solution to the problem of handwriting 
education. It worked well in England, and Catlin 
Gabel is happy to say it is working well in America. 
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Nor all your tears wash out a ‘Wor of ir. 


ar writes, and, having writ, 
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II. THE RETURN OF THE EDGED PEN 


By Paut STanDarRD 


HE Choir School of St. Thomas Church is intro- 
ducing a course in italic handwriting to new 
boys of the fifth grade. This simple announce- 

ment gives the school a pioneer, perhaps a prophetic, 
status. Everyone, as we well know, complains about 
handwriting; but, as Mark Twain said about the 
weather, nobody does anything about it. Yet there 
is at last a stirring of action. In the past decade the 
force of the British example has brought to the United 
States a new interest in the italic hand and in its 
shaping tool, the broad-edged pen. It was usually 
some single enthusiast on a college campus (notably 
Yale, Harvard, and Dartmouth) or in some se- 


Mr. Standard of St. Thomas Church Choir School in New York 
City has led the movement for the adoption of italic by American 
schools. He developed this theme in “Our Handwriting’ (Woman's 
Day, December 1947), the first popular presentation of Chancery 
Cursive in America. The article since has been reprinted abroad 
in Swiss, Dutch, Swedish, Canadian, and German magazines. 
Author of Calligrophy’s Flowering, Decay & Restauration 
(Chicago: Society of Typographic Arts, 1947), he has since been 
an instructor in lettering and calligraphy in Cooper Union Art 
School, Parsons School of Design, and New York University. 
Last year he converted the Whitby School, Greenwich, Conn., to 
italic, and has now begun the like task at St. Thomas. The latter 
school is keeping full records of its fifth graders’ progress, about 
which it would welcome inquiries from interested schools. (St. 
Thomas Choir School, 123 West 55 Street, New York 19.) 
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questered locality who brought excitement and 
achievement to his fellow-amateurs in their mutual 
rediscovery of the chancery cursive hand as first 
described by Ludovico degli Arrighi in his Operina of 
1522. And all such groups, too, felt like pioneers as 
they studied the italic hand directly from one of 
several facsimiles of the Operina, the handiest being 
that of the Yale University Press. Last year the 
Whitby School in Greenwich, Conn., was converted 
with gratifying success to that same italic hand. So 
long has this script been forgotten that few of its 
present-day votaries at first realize that the same 
hand was written by such historic figures as Michel- 
angelo, Cellini, Ben Jonson, Lady Jane Grey, 
Katharine Parr, Roger Ascham, and his pupil Queen 
Elizabeth I. The choristers of the St. Thomas Church 
Choir School are about to join these celebrities as 
fellow-practitioners of the italic hand. 


It is important to understand that the edged pen is 
in fact the tool that shaped our Latin alphabet. And 
not the Latin alone, but the Hebrew, Greek and 
Arabic scripts as well. Indeed, of all the ancient 
manuscripts now preserved in the world’s museums 
and libraries, over ninety per cent were written with 
the edged pen. In its present experiment the St. 
Thomas Church Choir School is returning to the main 
stream of scribal practice. In the edged pen’s 
restoration to common use, the written italic, so long 
corrupted by improper tools, is again brought within 
the powers of the adult layman and of the very 
youngest penman. 
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F this sounds like an exaggeration, it is because so 
few of usitoday have sensed the true cause of 
penmanship’ s decline. Our alphabet, if we could 

see it a thousand or even five hundred years ago, had 
a vigorous structure of bones and flesh and blood. 
This structure is still admired today in our printed 
roman and italic forms and in the classical roman 
letters incised in stone. Their common characteristic 
is a lively alternation of thicks and thins which lend 
grace to their forms, and clarity and pleasure to the 
reading eye. By the seventeenth century the decline 
had set in, because the mercantile age suddenly 
demanded business forms and longhand correspond- 
ence on a scale and in a quantity never known before. 
By the 1840's the established style of “business hand- 
writing” adopted in the United States was a perfect 
solution — perfect, that is, for a nation that still 
lacked the typewriter for business correspondence, and 
the business machine for accounting records. But 
now when these two machines are universally used, 
and their staggering speed has displaced the penman, 
the role of handwriting is reduced. Its residual use is 
for note-taking and for personal and social correspond- 
ence. This being so, why should we not try to re- 
capture the quality natural to handwriting in its 
best period by resuming the use of the edged pen? 
Why should we wrong-headedly pretend that those 
two machines had not at last liberated us from manual 
drudgery? We can let the machines do these chores 
while the hand sets about rediscovering the grace 
and proportions our handwriting has lacked these 
three centuries past. 


The change can be suggested by a rough parallel. 
We may say that whereas the 19th century business 


‘hand was written with an ice-pick, the italic hand is 


written with a screw-driver. The pointed tool deposits 
on paper a black thread of strokes uniform in thick- 
ness throughout. The edged pen, on the contrary, 
records an undulating ribbon of alternating thicks and 
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thins, and not by manual pressure but because its 
chiselshape naturally creates these contrasts. In the 
hand of the very youngest penman this edged pen 
produces a double miracle: an inevitable rhythm in 
the stroking and shaping of letters, and a unique 
sense of cooperation. For the tool is a dependable 
companion, seeming to “remember” where to render 
a thick and where a thin stroke, provided only the 
young scribe does his part by keeping the nib’s edge 
at an agreed angle to the horizontal writing line. 
't is this pedagogic extra dividend that accounts for 
the swift progress in all italic classes, whether of 
children or adults, but is of course phenomenal with 
the very young, who have nothing to unlearn. 


ut a still further cultural dividend is in store. 

For when the italic shapes are fully learned, 

the pupil can be shown how this same edged 
pen, in the very same position, produces for children 
in the Near East their native Arabic script; how a 
shift to a flatter pen-angle will produce the classical 
roman in both capitals and small letters; and finally, 
how a shift to a steeper angle creates the Hebrew 
characters used in the scrolls of the Torah. The 
object here is not, of course, to urge regular perform- 
ances in foreign languages. It is, rather, to reunite 
our eager young penman with the ancient scribes by 
revealing the versatility of the tool they use in 
common, divided though they are by centuries of 
time. The youngster’s growing discrimination teaches 
him to distinguish good techniques from bad in every 
emergent letter form, whether in newspaper, book, or 
stone inscription. Ultimately, the young student 
regains a cultivation and an interest in all historic 
forms of letter, simply by sensing in each that universal 
element which his italic training has taught him to 
recognize. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


CATO 


Please mention 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
when you patronize the advertisers 


whose announcements 


appear in this issue 


professional guidance . . . 


.. selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
OXford 7-4341 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
CorNELIA CUMMINGS LAzo 


Is YOUR School a Member 
of the ISEB? 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Inde- 
pendent Schools Education Board 
perhaps you would like to know more 
about this national association of 
independent elementary and second- 
ary schools. The BULLETIN is but one 
of its many services to schools. 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the ISEB? 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


EDUCATION BOARD 
186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 


has 

£ 

* 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


+ 


EIGHTY-FOURTH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


AitsA W. FULTON 
FRANCES J. HILDT 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-6975 (Area code 212) 
Cable: AFTEACHERS, NEW YORK 1 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


dies 


the 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N.Y. 
MURRAY HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 
instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: ~~ 
if you want to learn about opportunities for advancement in 2 1961, now is the time 


to inquire. Many attractive positions have already been listed here, and some 
of them may be of interest to you. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 


Your Washington Office 


AVERY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES : 


wind a Teachers Agency of New Haven) 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE PLAN 
for current needs of the Independent School ; 


1. Admission Screening Service for Members of Greater Washington 
area applicants. 


2. Teacher Placement Office for Member Schools and Colleges (without 
charge to School or applicant). , 


3. Research Service. 


4. Educational Counseling. (This will include selective referrals to our 
Membership from our local clientele.) 


5. Publicity (local dailies, suburban weeklies). 


A MODERATE ANNUAL FEE 
Write for Complete Description Tel. ME 8-5242 Interviews by Appointment 


Director 
Mrs. VERA L. AVERY 
3202 P Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


FOUNDATIONS 


A reconsideration of the aims of teaching in Preparatory Schools (ages 8-13) 


Sixth edition now available. Over 17,000 copies already in circulation. 
SOME PRESS COMMENTS 
Sphere 
These Foundations are full of meat and of hope for the future. I wish they had been laid down in 1895. 


Times Educational Supplement 
An unusually handsome offering. 
The I.A.P.S. committee have made a clear statement of what they believe and set their members a visible goal 
for the future. It is right that their views should now weigh heavily in the counsels of the public schools. 


Mr. R. G. K. Hickman, assistant Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, said: ‘I have given copies of 
Foundations to the N.U.T. advisory committees on primary schools and teacher training, so that they may 
study it closely . . . As long as the private schools preserve the kind of vitality shown in Foundations, they 


will continue to be the leaders in the educational system, to the tremendous benefit of everyone who is 
concerned with the boy.’ 


School and College 
. that painstaking and highly intelligent symposium, Foundations. 


Quite the best report in the recent history of Independent Education . .. We commend Foundations to 
everyone interested in education. It is a splendid achievement for the I.A.P.S. And it will not be its only one. 


. a masterpiece of progressive thinking. It is something more than a blueprint for the future of Pre- 
paratory Schools. It is their future. 


Obtainable from the office of the Independent Schools Education Board, 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


ORDER FORM 
Please supply....................copies of Foundations to 


I enclose cheque/postal order for 


(Canada and U.S.A.: 75 cents per copy, $25 for 50 copies, Postage free.) 
January, 1961 
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Po Since competent campaign directors employ the 
U e same general techniques, why is it that some 
campaigns fail and some succeed? 
Often the answer is the man on the job. The 
John F. Rich Company employs proved campaign 
techniques. And, we make sure that the man 


on the job is the right man to fit the differences 
the found in each campaign. For fourteen years... 


and one-hundred campaigns... 


For confidential information without obligation 


DIFFERENCE 


JOHN F.RICH COMPANY 


3, PENN CENTER PHILADELPHIA 2, 
rl 


AN INTENSIVE LINGUISTIC EXPERIENCE 


i For accuracy, confidence, new-key procedures 


FRENCH - GERMAN .- ITALIAN - RUSSIAN - SPANISH 1961 
June 30 - August 17 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Words of the masters in an ideal setting 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
June 28 - August 12 


WRITING 
: Creativity and techniques, guided by established authors and publishers 


. BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
a August 16 - August 30 


Graduate programs, of the highest quality, individually 
planned, in the cultural center of the Green Mountains. 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS i 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE * MIDDLEBURY 14 VERMONT 


i 
we 
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IN 196 w— A NEW EDITION OF ~— 


™* American Pageant 


by Thomas Bailey 


NEW TITLES FOR 


AMHERST: nthusiastically received in the original edition, this deftly 
Problems in American Civilization E related material presents in a colorful sweep the social, 


political, and intellectual development of the people we 
have become. This second Edition brings the fascinating narrative 
up to date including the results of the 1960 presidential election. 
Significant materials adapted to collateral reading have been revised 
in the chapter-end bibliographies. An important aid for the 
teacher is THE AMERICAN PAGEANT QUIZ BOOK, an 
accompanying paperbound manual to aid the instructor in pre- 
paring quizzes and periodic or fina] examinations. 


THE AMERICANNESS 
OF WALT WHITMAN 


e CAUSES OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 415 south Deen Steet —  EnglewoodJN. J. 


Two 1961 programs of more than ordinary interest . . . 


Modern Mathematics 
for Junior High School 


Rossxopr, Morton, Hooren, SIroMer 


Mankind in Time and Place 
A Social Studies Program 


Cooper, Sorensen, Topp 


With stimulating challenge for able stu- 
dents, this new program includes the best 
of the new approaches presented in a 
systematic learning framework. The basic 
structure of mathematics, building a 
precise mathematical vocabulary, and 
learning by discovery are major objectives. 
Teachers’ Editions are fully annotated. 


This new social studies program develops 
understanding through a rich synthesis of 
geographic, historical, and other factors 
that have shaped, and are shaping, man’s 
varied ways of life in time and place. Map 
reading and other basic skills are strongly 


developed. Fully-annotated Teachers’ 
Editions. 


On display at the ISEB Annual Conference 


James L. Hayes, Representative, Independent Schools 
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Long established leaders in their field. . . 


Here is an excellent combination of the funda- FIRST YEAR LATIN —_ (Smith-Thompson) 


mentals of Latin grammar and vocabulary 


with colorful, lively illustrations and interesting SECOND YEAR LATIN (Scudder) 


reading selections. Both texts fulfill the re- 


quirements of the Secondary Education Board. both revised 
by Charles Jenney, Jr. 
The vast popularity of this text reflects its MAGRUDER’S (1961 Edition) 


roven value in helping students to understand 

an appreciate the whole structure and function AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
of national, state, county and community gov- 

ernment. Recent major legislation, new inter- 

national developments (the Congo and Cuba revised by William A. McClenaghan 
included), the 1960 census figures, and the 

results of the 1960 national elections are all 

covered in this newly revised text. The only annually revised civics text book 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Editorial and Executive Offices: 150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
| Sales Offices: Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


The official 
textbook for 


The official textbook for the Continental Classroom course in Probability 
and Statistics — taught by Professor Mosteller — beginning January 30 
over the NBC Television Network 


A careful, thorough exposition of probability with statistical applications, 
including a wealth of illustrative examples and exercises. Explores the 
subject deeply, yet assumes only two years of high school algebra 


A Guide containing study-aids, problem-solving hints, and answers to 
problems is available for the student taking the course by correspondence 
or extension 


Ready Januay (i 
PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 


By Freperick MosrTe Ltr, Harvard Univ.; R. E. K. Rourke, Kent School; 
anv G. B. Tuomas, Jr., M. J. T. paperbound $4.00 


GUIDE TO PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 
By Gorttrriep Noetuer, Boston Univ. paperbound $1.00 


(prices are net, postpaid, check with order) 
SEE IT AT THE AMS-MAA JANUARY MEETINGS 


CONTINENTAL 
CLASSROOM 


DDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Reading, Massachusetts 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS 


The following diagram illustrates why: 
1. 


More than 150 independent schools, and colleges in 33 states have had Baldridge Reading 
Services conduct a Developmental Reading Program with their students. 


2. The CONANT REPORT states in “Recommendation 16: . . . Developmental reading 
programs have strong appeal for able students who understand the need for reading skills in 


subsequent college and university work. Teachers with whom I talked said that the ability 
of students in developmental reading classes had improved markedly.” 


APPLICATION 


~ 
Foreign 
Languages 


CENTRAL SKILL 


SILENT READING 


The BRS program includes qualified reading counselors, specific application of better reading 


techniques to textbooks, and is available as an optional extra to the student at no cost to the 
sponsoring school. 


Better Readers Are Better Learners 


BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE. DinEcTOR 
BERNARD A. MACDONALD. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


BROOKLINE 
Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor 


1330 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE. MASS. 


ASPINWALL 7-9525 


BEVERLY HILLS 


Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 


8908 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY HILLS. CALIF. 


7-2635 


NEW YORK CITY GREENWICH SAN FRANCISCO 
Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor Arthur J. Hannan, Supervisor John L. Starkey, Supervisor 
48 WEST S7TH STREET 47 ARCH STREET 3822 GEARY BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. GREENWICH, CONN. SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF. 
PLAZA 98-1167 TOWNSEND 9-4987 


SKYLINE 2-5560 
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In Developmental Reading Training 


ONE PROGRAM STANDS OUT 


Only the Reading Laboratory’s program is based upon eleven years of continuous ex- 
perience in the field. 


Only the Reading Laboratory has developed its own special student text on advanced 
reading techniques. 


And only the Reading Laboratory can provide the student with a complete set of 175 
text-oriented readings selected from the following subject-areas: 


@ American History ® Social Science 

@ World History @ Natural Science 

@ American Literature @ Music and Fine Arts 
@ World Literature @ Sports and Adventure 


These readings are carefully identified as to grade level within each subject 
and allow the Reading Laboratory counselors to take full account of the fact that no 
student reads on the same grade level in every subject. 


In addition, the Reading Laboratory recognizes that even superior readers need speciai 
training in one. or more of the following areas: 


@ Reading for inference or generalization @ Associated reading 

® Direction following @ Visualization 

@ Using tables, graphs, charts, maps, etc. @ Vocabulary building 

@ Distinguishing fact from value judgement ® Effectively using such appendages as 
@ Developing an awareness of the logical bibliographies, indices, etc. 


syntax of language 
An additional 175 graded exercises are provided in these areas. 


These copyrighted materials allow the student, under the close personal guidance of a 
Reading Laboratory counselor, to make an easy, natural, and permanent transference of 
newly acquired advanced reading skills to all academic assignments and collateral 
readings. 

Schools wishing to reinforce their academic curriculum with a truly effective Develop- 
mental Reading Program are invited to write to their nearest Laboratory for information. 


The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue 2024 Locust Street 2107 Van Ness Avenue 
New York 36, New York Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS EDUCATION BOARD 
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Third 


PHONICS WORKSHOP 
| JUNE 19 — 23, 1961 


| | + Monmouth College 


Monmouth, Illinois 


The Department of Education at Monmouth College announces the THIRD ANNUAL 

PHONICS WORKSHOP for the Summer 1961. Workshop Personnel: Charles E. Wingo 

and Mary Hletko, co-authors of “Reading with Phonics” and group leaders, experts now 

engaged in teaching or supervision throughout the country. The 44 elementary speech 

sounds are presented in order of their power to unlock words. Instructional skills of the 
speech sounds are primarily for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, and where needed 
for teachers in Upper Grade and High School levels. 


Attendance at workshops: 210 teachers from 22 states attended the 1959 
workshop and 215 teachers from 29 states attended the 1960 workshop. 
Here are some comments by teachers who attended previous workshops: 


“Should speed up the gospel of modernizing the teaching 
of reading” — Illinois 

| 


“Most inspiring” — Arkansas 

“Attractive delicious meals” — Colorado 
“Extremely worthwhile” — Illinois 

“The group leaders were marvelous” — Montana 
j “Very fine experience” — Wisconsin 

“Immensely uplifting” — Florida 

j “The leaders were near genius” — Florida 

3 “Gained a great deal” — Massachusetts 

{ “Thoroughly enjoyable” — New York 


“Fine professional help — the food could not be excelled — 
most pleasant memories” — Montana 

“Most beneficial and enjoyable week” — Texas 

“Well organized — rewarding experience” — Ohio 


: Facilities: Rooms will be available in Monmouth’s dormitory system and 
: meals will be served in the college dining room by the famous Saga Food 
Service. Recreational facilities include the college swimming pool, tennis 
courts, and the Monmouth Country Club. 
Travel: Monmouth may be reached by bus, train or air travel to Galesburg 
airport. 
Histcrical Sites Nearby: Old Nauvoo, Homes of Mark Twain and Carl 
Sandburg, and other points of interest including the Mississippi River 
drives. 


Costs for attendance at workshop: $65.00 fee includes costs of registration, 
instruction, meals, lodging, and trip to Old Nauvoo. 


) For further information: Write to Charles E. Wingo, Professor of Educa- 
. tion and Director of Phonics Workshop, Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl. 
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Education . . . Not Educational Financing . . . Should 


Be a Headmaster’s First Concern — We invite you to 


Tell your parents about the least 


expensive nationwide educational 


financing program available and let them decide 


The administration of a student financing program is an unnecessary burden on 
both headmaster and business office. Financing should be the parents’ responsibility 
with such counsel as the school may wish to give. 


Our Investment-in-Education Plan will take your school out of all non-scholarship 
educational financing. Upon request we will be glad to send you a comparative study 
— prepared by independent consulting economists — of the four nationwide educa- 
tional financing programs now in operation. This study shows the actual cost, insurance 
coverage provided, and the financing facilities offered. 


Funds for Education, Inc. was established for the sole purpose of making low-cost 
educational loans. It is in no way connected with any small loan or finance company 
and employs no salesmen. Students from 23 states are now using our Investment-in- 
Education Plan in 78 schools. 


PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND LET US SEND YOU COMPLETE INFORMATION .. . WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Funds for Education, Inc. 
319 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Please send me a copy of the study of the educational financing facilities now 
offered nationally and “A Message to Headmasters”, containing information on your 
Investment-in-Education Plan. 
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Do you need a great deal of insurance now but 
less as the years go by—as a mortgage is paid 
off, children grow up, savings or investments 
increase, your annuity death benefit becomes 
substantial? This new TIAA plan may be just 
what you’ve been looking for. 

This is a level premium Term insurance plan 
providing its largest amount of protection ini- 
tially and reducing by schedule each year to 
recognize decreasing insurance needs. The net 
cost is low because it is temporary insurance de- 
signed to meet temporary needs. Insurance pe- 
riods of 15, 20, 25, or 30 years are available. 
You are eligible to apply for this plan if you are 55 
years of age or younger and employed, full- or part- 
time, by a college, university, nonprofit educational 
or research institution or private school. To receivea 
personal illustration, just complete the coupon and 
send it to TIAA. No agent will call since TIAA em- 
ploys none; your information will be mailed to you. 


TIAA 


To meet any need for a great deal 
of immediate Life Insurance 


A $20,000 Folicy Cote Only 
$45.60 at Age 30/ 


As an illustration of the plan’s low cost, a 20- 
year policy providing a $20,000 initial amount 
of insurance issued to a man age 30 calls for a 
level annual premium of $77.20. The cash divi- 
dend of $31.60 at the end of the first year re- 
duces the first year net cost to $45.60, according 
to the current dividend scale. Dividend amounts, 
of course, are declared once a year and therefore 
cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


c 


Please send me an illustration of a -year 

policy of $ initial amount. 
Date of 

Name Birth 


Address 


Employing Institution 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


OR at very low cost 
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WHAT IS ONE BASIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
SCIENCE LABORATORY AND A CLASSROOM? 


In a science laboratory a teacher must have direct access to 
every student’s work. Students also need to move from one 
area of activity to another. A classroom is generally much more 
static in character. To create an effective science laboratory, 
visualize the essential traffic pattern of teacher and pupil asa 
system around which various zones are spaced. If storage area 
furniture is to be used by all it should be easily accessible toall. It 
is even more important that furniture in work areas be designed 


so that it will not form a barrier between teacher and pupil. 
A. B. STANLEY COMPANY INC. 230 ROUTE NINE, CHESTNUT HILL 67, MASSACHUSETTS 
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How A Modern Tuition Payment Program 
Meets Today’s Needs 


Today schools are fecling increasing pressure to put the payment of 
fees and tuition on a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement 
to pay out of income is, of course, a reflection of the fact that few 
parents have sufficient savings to see their children through school. 


The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in the field of 
tuition financing have produced a plan which works to the best 
advantage of both school and parent. Several hundred schools offer 
this service which is used by parents in all 50 states. Here are some 
major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with the 
school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. The 
school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay. The 
plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at any 
time of year. 


The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 
years on a single contract. Parents’ life insurance is in- 
cluded automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year. ‘There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all 
contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good 
will for the school. 


Won’t you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of 
your admissions program? We shall be pleased to send a complete 
descriptive brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YorK 16, N. Y. 
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Are you being fair 


This is a reduced copy of two sides of the 
postcard used in our Parent Survey. 


to the Parents of your Students? 


If you are not now using the Tuition Refund Plan 
is it because you feel that the parents of your students 
would resent any addition, however small, to the cost 
of education? 

Our experience indicates that a majority of parents 
welcome the opportunity to protect their investments 
in education when a practical, low-cost plan is pre- 
sented to them. The Tuition Refund Plan is a prac- 
tical, low-cost plan which is in use in over 400 schools 
and colleges, and, as the cost of education has in- 
creased, so has the acceptance of the Plan. 

We have worked out a simple method for deter- 
mining the attitude of parents toward the Plan. We 
call it our “Parent Survey” and it has been used by 


many schools. If you will apply it to your own school 
it will answer your question easily, without cost or 
obligation. 

To make the Survey we will supply you with 
enough double postcards (reproduced above) to send 
to your list of parents. One half of the card describes 
the Plan briefly and asks for a vote on it. The other 
half comes back to you as a ballot. No one but you 
will see the results. 

The Survey gives parents an opportunity to say 
whether or not they would protect their investments 
in education if the Plan were made available. Would 
it not be fair to give them this opportunity? Write 
and ask us about it. 


See us at our booth at the 
35th ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS EDUCATION BOARD 
at the STATLER-HILTON, New York City, March 3-4, 1961 


A. W. 6. 


INCORPORATED 


Giducational nce Specialists 


SAN FRANCISCO LOUISVILLE 141 Milk Street. BOSTON 9, Massachusetts ST.LOUIS RICHMOND NASHVILLE 
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